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It has long been a moot question which many anthropologists and 
students of folklore would like to have answered, “ What are the laws 
which govern the diffusion of folk songs, and along what lines does varia- 
tion occur in those songs that travel among people who have no written 
music?” A very wide-spread impression is that among American Indians, 
at least, where great care has been observed in training the memories 
of student-priests, story tellers, genealogists and the like, so that the 
lore of the tribe shall be transmitted accurately, and where complicated 
and exacting ceremonies are rather the rule than the exception, very 
little variation occurs, or that well-defined limits govern it when it is 
found. 

Students of folklore have long been engaged in making large collec- 
tions of tales, songs, riddles and proverbs, not only for the sake of the 
general interest involved and the discovery of universal principles 
underlying their creation, but for the added pleasure of being able in 
time to trace them to their original sources through the various fasci- 
nating adventures which have befallen them on their long, circuitous 
and whimsical wanderings. But as yet no one has tried to discover what 
are the limits of variation within a restricted, fairly homogeneous popu- 
lation, — what indeed are the ranges of fluctuation with even one indi- 
vidual. It has seemed to the writer that this should prove an important 
step in the understanding of the whole question and in the realization 
of what large changes can come about, almost overnight, in the trans- 
ference of a song, even from one person to another. 

It was with this thought in mind and with the hope of at least having 
something interesting to present, that the writer took advantage of the 
opportunity to make a field trip to the island of Jamaica during the 
winter of 1920-1921 under the auspices of the Folk-Lore Foundation 
of Vassar College. From some standpoints the place selected was par- 
ticularly suitable for the study. It would have been better before the 
war, for up to that time the travel was mostly away from the island, at 
least as far as the negro element was concerned, and such outsiders as 
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came held aloof from the blacks. After the hostilities ceased, however 
large contingents returned to their districts bringing with them all 
sorts of importations. In one quite remote region on a secluded road the 
writer heard a woman returning from market lustily singing the Mar- 
seillaise as correctly as most of us do, and even the back neighborhoods 
now boast a knowledge of American rag-time tunes. In spite of these 
signs of increased communication there are still districts where the 
people remain nearly as isolated and primitive as in the old days of 
slavery. These are the mountainous sections in the west and central 
parts of the island. The comparatively restricted travel of the masses 
(perhaps twenty miles is the limit for most individuals) causes one parish 
to be marked from another in numerous small ways. The most noticeable 
differences to us were in the types of homes, partly accounted for by 
the many varieties of climate on the island, little habits of dress, speech, 
etc., and the differences in the John Canoe ceremonies as practised in 
various parts, with the kinds of songs sung. 

The simple-minded folk still delight in innumerable comic songs or 
Jamal as they call them, except where the missionaries or fanatic religious 
leaders among the blacks themselves have implanted a crusading spirit 
against all that is “ temporal,” whether it is harmless fun or the more 
savage and vulgar side of folk life which is not unique with the negro 
race. Fortunately for the purposes of this study, there were in most 
districts still enough “ wicked ” ones left who knew the old tunes and 
stories, and who delighted in their fun and in the re-telling and singing, 
particularly when a sixpence was the reward. 

But in addition to the favorable features of primitiveness, compara- 
tive isolation, and the natural inclination to turn everything into song, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, there was the difficult situation, 
which fortunately does not concern this particular phase of the study 
as muchas the general topic of Jamaican song, in the fact that the origin- 
al black population was drafted from many distinct tribes on the 
west coast of Africa and brought by the Spaniards to labor where there 
were still remnants of two Indian peoples, the Arawaks and the Caribs. 
Thus racial diversity is still clearly evident in the mixed physical char- 
acters of the people, except among the Maroons who are probably the 
least mixed owing to their pride of race and the fact that they hold 
aloof from practically all save market intercourse with other groups. 
They escaped to the hills during the trouble between the Spanish and 
English and have never been satisfactorily conquered. 

In spots on the south and west coast are living the physical remnants 
of the Arawaks, now intermixed with negroes, but whose Indian fea- 
tures reveal their racial heritage. Around the old Spanish ports there 
are some Spanish negroes. These early mixtures have not, so far as can 
at present be ascertained, affected the music as it now exists, but occa- 
sional Spanish songs are heard which are more modern importations 
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from Cuba. In the interior, among the Maroons, however, a number of 
songs which are distinct in tonality and general character are sung with 
words which are now unintelligible to their singers, or at least they deny 
any knowledge of their meaning. 

The strongest European influence discernible in secular music is the 
early Scotch and English from the middle of the seventeenth century 
on, while in religious songs Moody and Sankey and such hymns are the 
pattern where the hymns themselves are not actually taken over bodily. 
The chanties and old ballads are still sung with great enjoyment in 
some of the remote districts, and the flute players, some of whom are 
real masters of their instruments, play in the market places and at 
dances many old Scotch reels and lanciers on native flutes manufac- 
tured from bamboo, patterned after the European types with six 
holes. 1 

The songs used in the present study had of necessity to be those 
known to the greatest number of people in the greatest number of dis- 
tricts. Little comic or Jamal songs composed about small incidents, of 
which the people make an innumerable supply and sing with the great- 
est enjoyment, proved to be the best suited, and in general were sought 
rather than hymns, a fact which brought to bear the disapproval of 
the more pious, until it was explained that we already had books of 
hymns at home. Nevertheless a large number of revival hymns were 
collected for another study, which were often strange mixtures of native 
conceptions. 

Making light of a bad situation seems to be one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the people when they are not ridiculing the ills of others,but 
this is not usually done unkindly and the victim of the satire apparently 
enjoys the fun as much as those who start it. If he does not, he hides 
his discomfiture until he can seek revenge in another song. All these 
have a strongly local character, as may be imagined, and a number are 
very ephemeral. Others, however, having taken the popular fancy, are 
very old. 


1. Since the occupation of the island by the English large numbers of East 
Indians and Chinese have been imported as laborers, especially since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The Chinese have penetrated to the remot- 
est sections but only as individuals. They keep little rum shops here and 
there, and general stores. Some intermarry withthe negroes, but on the whole 
they keep to themselves and do not seem to have grafted any of their culture 
or music on that of the negro masses. The coolies, as the East Indians are 
better known, number now about 20,000. Intermarriage between them and 
the negroes is becoming increasingly common. The two peoples and their 
cultures in certain districts will ina few more years become quite intermingled. 
This is already clearly evident in many little ways. It was noted in the manner 
of conducting ceremonies and festivals, to say nothing of the similarities 
between the Housé, an East Indian dance, and the John Canoe ceremony. It 
was also noticeable in the style of architectureemployed, especially the decor- 
ation of doors, grill work, jalousied windows, etc. We did not, however, 
work where coolies had become very important factors in the community. 
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It soon became evident that in every district some knew a few of 
these old songs. After a fair general collection had been made, a search 
for duplicates was begun. It was interesting to see the relief on the 
faces of singers who feared their song would not be wanted because 
someone else had thought of it or had a chance to sing it first. It seemed 
strange to them that the same song would be accepted and paid for 
twice. The number of tunes that proved to be fairly old and established 
were not numerous. Two or three renditions of a song were often secur- 
ed, but only in a few cases as many repetitions by different singers as 
were desirable for the study. Therefore no apology is made for their 
character or selection. Had more extended travel been possible or 
longer stops in some neighborhoods, a gradually growing friendship 
for and mingling with the peasantry would no doubt have brought 
to light many more singers able to give the same songs, and many 
more tunes which would have proved to be widely scattered. It is 
believed that enough are given here to establish a few definite facts 
concerning the problems which have been stated, especially taking into 
consideration the wide experience of observation acquired in noting, 
in addition, more than three hundred and fifty tunes in long hand and 
making seventy records, during which certain habits of performance 
were revealed time and again. 

The study followed a double course, first in regard to variations in a 
single tune sung by the same singer, either in several renditions in close 
succession or at longer intervals, and second, in tracing the variations 
noted when the same song was taken from different persons and dis- 
tricts. It was quite difficult to find an opportunity for many renditions 
by a single singer at intervals, in most of the places selected for collect- 
ing, since the sojourns were limited, and the people who sang best or 
proved good informants often came long distances from homes in the 
bush to sing. Very heavy rains for weeks together made traveling awk- 
ward for the people as well as the collectors and it was often impossible 
to reach the same persons again and again. It was also noted that when 
the song became “ souah to yo’ mout’ ” as one singer expressed weariness 
in repetition, they did not care to continue and, being ignorant of the 
object, could not understand my desire to do so. Naturally the numerous 
repetitions required in noting a song by long hand, not only lack the 
spontaneity which comes with singing a tune over some twenty times 
in rapid succession for the joy of doing so and the mere pleasure of 
rolling forth the rhythms, but also are apt to bewilder the singer with 
the numerous interruptions and the starting over, thus occasioning 
opportunities for variations and mistakes. In this respect the negroes 
are like children. Concentration bores them. It is far better to record 
with the phonograph in some ways, but the transcribing from records is 
more difficult and one misses the opportunity to question and verify on 
the spot. 
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At revival meetings a hymn is sung uver and over again with con- 
stantly increasing numbers joining in, until “it gets plenty powah” 
and the leader is tired, usually with the emotional strain as well as that 
on the vocal cords and breath, and signals a halt. The same procedure 
is followed at digging, ginger-peeling or brush-cutting matches, at 
wakes, at home about the work, everywhere. In fact, as one singer 
expressed it, “ You can sing it clear down till the sun goes down the 
mountain. ” 

It was possible to obtain some such continuous performances on the 
phonograph, for instance, Bra Yebel an’ Anansi, a song belonging to 
one of the innumerable Anansi stories (1). 


Bra’ Yebel An’ Ananst 


cr Tenditions sung alone sith. 
Va yirp Alicea, Welloame re by 


a Maroon Town. . 
Xecord Not 
s 
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Dra Ye-bel, oh, me rucnvoh! Bra Ve-bel, oh, =o me rura, oh! 











Dra \e- bel, oh, me Puan, oh! Dra Ye - bel, ah, ane lan - tain, ah! 


b varies froma only where indicaled by noles in parentheses. 
: Pronounced “roon”. 
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Bra Yebel, oh, me ae “Bra Ye- bel, oh, me nun,oh! 
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Pra’ Ve-bel, ob, me ruin, my Dra Ye-bel , LY me plan-tain, ah! 


Rondtione di: from d inthe f* fifth measure, which was subslituted 
ae Se ees Mp dee hel Subst cate eA Second rare fecond measure 











It will be seen that the variations are slight but that for each rendi- 
tion they do exist. With the exception of the ballads and chanties the 
majority of Jamaican tunes are brief, so that if strict repetition were 
sought, the singers should have been able to accomplish it. A change 
in pitch such as occurs here between repetitions is unimportant. The 
lower was merely found to be more comfortable for loud singing. On 
the larger features the singer was fairly constant. 
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Another experiment was tried with Fine Waitin’? Bwa (boy) (1) 
which is also a story song describing a boy who murdered his master 
but did not see the little bird (often pronounced bud) sitting in the tree 
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Fine Waitin’ Bwa’ ! 
Varyeng renditions suno at one sittine 
Alfred William# Maroon lown. 4 
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witnessing the deed, which flew home and told his mistress. This is an 
old ballad derivative. 4 

It will be noted that the variations in this song are more marked than 
those in Bra Yebel an’ Anansi. It is difficult rhythmically and melod- 
ically. Perhaps some allowance must also be made for the (to him) 
strange conditions under which the singer gave the song. Most infor- 
mants were distracted by the horn and became less certain of themselves, 
especially in difficult passages. It will be observed that the variations 
are still of a minor nature, however, like small rhythmic changes which 
the mere matter of speed brings almost automatically. The same song 
was sung on another day by this informant’s wife. Note the decided 
difference in metre and rhythm as well as some melodic variation. Her 
version also does not repeat the second half of the song, as did every 
rendition by her husband. In singing, this three, rather than four, 
division structure, sounds quite different, but since “ doubling, ” as the 
people call it, is left so largely to the discretion of the individual singer, 
and any number of repetitions “ mek it sweet,” it will be seen that 
their notions of form are not very strict in this respect, although it 
might be possible to obtain from an examination of a large number 
of songs how many repetitions they unconsciously preferred. I have 
noted that in hymn tunes there is a decided preference for three state- 
ments of the same phrase followed by a fourth section which is different 
in text, melody and other respects, forming the complement. 

With Ya, Ya, Phinney Man (Hear, Hear, Phinney Man) (m1) a slightly 
different procedure was followed in recording. The song was first sung 
near Mr. Williams’s home, where he gave it once. 

Later four renditions were given in immediate succession on the pho- 
nograph, all intended by him to be exactly the same, but it is a question 
if at least example 0 is not influenced by the doubling custom, for when 
doubling occurs slight changes in the repetition seem to be the rule, 
— the result of a natural craving for balance as well as for variety. 
However, the singer stated distinctly of what the song consisted without 
being doubled and intended to sing it four times, each the same. 

After more than half an hour of chat and the singing of other songs 
he was asked to give Ya, Ya, Phinney Man again. His growing ease or 
greater concentration may be reflected in the two exact renderings 


1. The records were not always satisfactory since the people were quite 
unaccustomed to the phonograph. No one had ever seen one before. So great 
was their curiosity that it was almost impossible to keep them from pressing 
upon and shaking the table or chair on which the machine stood, or from 
singing too softly or too loudly. Such troubles all collectors will understand, 
and therefore the reason for the occasional uncertainties or bad spots in the 
records. The wearing of the wax cylinders during transcribing is another 
annoying difficulty which sometimes makes impossible the completion of a 
transcription. 
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III 


Heah, heah, Phinney Man! 


Varying renditcrons sung by 
Alfred Williams 
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(f, g). I then asked him how he would insert flourishes. This is the term 
given to embellishments with which the dramatic effect or attrac- 
tiveness of songs is enhanced, especially in story songs, where 
the same character is apt to sing under varying conditions, or the part 
may be taken by different individuals, necessitating slight changes in each 
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case appropriate to the character. The negroes always take advantage 
of a dramatic situation and make the most of it. A simple song is known 
as the “ thread of the tune ” but it is seldom given in its bare outline, 
each individual preferring to add flourishes. 

The first three examples (Iv) show this type of conscious variation 
which almost amounts to extemporaneous composition, particularly in 
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this case. It will be seen that in making flourishes the variations are 
much greater in extent than those produced unconsciously. Each of 
the three renditions with flourishes was supposed to be different from 
the others, a point about which I reminded him as he was to start each 
time. After another half hour or more, he was asked to sing the song 
again (v) differently from any way he had given it so far, if he knew 
such a way, and to sing it that way twice. But these mental exertions 
were too much or else he misunderstood, for the variations between 
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VI 


No Oneto Pty Toor Me 


Three rendilions at’ one orttin 


} Alfred Williams (Maroon 78)" 
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these last two repetitions is considerable, although the “ thread” is 
still unchanged. From these and many other examples the conclusion 
has been almost inevitable that most of the people believe that having 
the thread of the tune unaltered is sufficient for identity. They know 
that the flourishes are different, and they may realize that they make 
other slight changes, but in their estimation the different renditions are 
still the same. Many do not, however, sense the small differences at all, 
nor do they pay much attention, so that a rough resemblance is all that 
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they appreciate. A few are capable of distinguishing minor differences 
aid have declared that they do not affect the tune. Some have not the 
ability to distinguish musical sequences, and in giving a song as exactly 
the same will alter certain parts by a definite interval higher or lower. 
Probably this comes from their ready ability to sing in parts. No doubt 
all would become keener with training. 

After Ya, Ya, Phinney Man Mr. William sang No One To Pity Poor 
Me three times in succession (v1). 

The results show that the repetitions of parts are without rhyme or 
reason, either because he forgot, or because this point was relatively 
unimportant to him. Probably the c rendition is the more usual, as it 
is more characteristic of the style of the popular music. After an interval 
he sang the song again rendering d, but insufficient space remained 
on the record for its completion. Finally, after still further time had 
elapsed, a last rendition was obtained (e). Note its resemblance to 
the c rendition in the first set. 

Another informant sang into the phonograph a number of repetitions 
of Buckra Los’ Him Sheep (buckra being the term for white man). This 
song he knew well. (vm). 

Possibly the } rendition should be considered as two, or this may be 
a simple case of doubling. Before the singer had gone very far he became 
quite confused as to who did really find the sheep. Anansi, who is men- 
tioned here, is the spider hero of some West African tribes just as Brer 
rabbit was the story hero of some other tribes and has remained so 
among the blacks of our southern states. The Jamaican form of picka- 
ninny is pickny. The five-four metre which prevails in this song is inter- 
esting and unusual in Jamaican music. 

De Ol’ Man Song or Donkey Song (v11t) is sung everywhere. While loca- 
ted in Brownstown I attempted to have a girl sing it for me every day for 
a week. This proved a vain hope for she was very forgetful and often 
really pressed for time, since she worked at the inn. On one occasion 
she sang it three times to make up for lost days and then not for nearly 
a week, when she sang it twice. 

There is also a rendition by her which was made nearly a month 
previous, before the song was discovered to be generally known. It is 
included in the set by different informants. (See xx) This shows more 
elasticity than the others and is shorter. On the whole, she was quite 
constant although there are enough changes in her renditions to start 
a different version. Were these examples of repetitions by one singer 
all the experience available upon which to base conclusions in regard 
to variation by individual singers in a single song, they would be far 
from adequate. But the same sort of fluctuations were noted again and 
again in repetitions while recording on the phonograph or in long hand 
vocal music or flute music. They were more frequently melodic fluc- 
tuations than rhythmic or metric, but generally of such small impor- 
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Buckra Los’ Him Shee 


Seven varying renditions sung by 


Charles Wellianv Retirement 
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tance that, after noting many of them in small notation in the measures 
where they occurred, I finally ceased to take them down. For every song 
written in long hand, it was necessary to have the informant sing his 
song in sections. Usually, to aid his memory and to avoid confusing him, 
after bidding him stop, with a sign, while I wrote down all that memory 
would retain, he was allowed to begin afresh, going over that already 
written and “ jining on” a bit more, as one more experienced informant 
told a newcomer. While the singer was reaching the point where I had 
left off, there was opportunity to verify what I had taken and to observe 
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in what manner changes were made. It rarely happened that a repeti- 
tion was made exactly even in the shortest songs, but 1x and xI are 
examples of songs, which, even though containing complicated rhythms, 
were repeated exactly. Only one rendition is given here. 

The flute players weave around the thread of their tunes so many 
embellishments that no two renditions are exactly alike, although the 
differences may consist only in the order in which certain flourishes are 
made in the course of the piece. It was possible to work at length with 
two very intelligent musicianly players, if they may be so described 

II 
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when only self-taught and without a knowledge of notation. One in 
particular was so quick that he soon perceived the difficulties of writing 
out his rapid and rather complicated little tunes and by interested 
watching of the pencil and listening to the return whistling of the part 
already recorded, soon learned to point to about the place on the staff 
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Kneading Son 
Sung by Calvi Emmins 
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rub down dough. Hel-em skel-em' Hel-em skel-em! 
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June an July 


Sung by Calvin Emme 
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Ten-dah - lee, ten-dohlee ten-dah-lee,ma Di-nah gal, Ten-dah-lee ma Di-nah gal! 
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saw de rain, dey fa’, Ten- dah-lee ma Di- nah gal 2 Thisis short for Aeaee 
mout’ (door mouth, doorway): 


where there was a slight inaccuracy in transcribing or in my whistling, 
which fell short of ideal at times through inadvertence or design. He 
learned to drop a tune instantly when signalled and at a sign to con- 
tinue, picked it upalmostif not quite on the very note where he left it, 
even on the fraction of a beat, and went on without being the least 
disturbed. It would be rare to find such ability in white musicians with 
long training. He was a valuable informant as he seemed to grasp the 
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point of questions put to him without trying to make up answers to 
please me. No one would have been more capable of playing a part 
over exactly, yet this he seldom seemed to be able to do. The urge to 
embellish and play with the tune was greater than any to repro- 
duce it exactly. I would whistle the two versions tohim and empha- 
size the differences, which he readily perceived, but when asked which 
was correct he would laughingly reply that it made no difference if one 
had the thread. He said the flourishes were not the tune proper, which 
always, (or nearly always) remained the same, and so it did within 
limits that are rather difficult to define. 

He then decided that the best way for me to get everything was for 
him to omit all flourishes, but I demurred at that. Realizing, however, 
that his embellishments were as ephemeral as the breezes themselves 
and that it was next to impossible to catch them all in long hand, or 
all the variations at a given point, I permitted myself a laxity in that, 
for the flute tunes, having one correct rendering of each “ turn, ” I 
was content. The phonograph was then not available. Later, a number 
of his pieces were recorded on it and his delight knew no bounds when 
he discovered that the “ little box” had had no difficulty in getting all 
the flourishes without interrupting him, and without missing one! But 
even the records show that he varied from rendition to rendition. 

Therefore probably it may be said with truth that individual players 
and singers follow in the main a rather fixed form, each of his own, 
which might be called an individual habit-form, which, however, is 
modified slightly, either to suit a whim, to vary monotony, or uncon- 
sciously, in countless little ways, especially melodically, although rhyth- 
mic changes are also favored. It is easy to substitute a fifth for a third 
of the scale, or to make many other relatively unimportant changes, 
and a person bubbling over with melody, as most negroes are, with a 
strong creative instinct and no binding form, weaves in variations 
at every opportunity. The more clever the more pleasure they give. Much 
in rhythmic as well as melodic variation depends on the emotional or 
physical condition of the singer,and the general speed of the song also 
influences certain rhythmic patterns, such as the dotted eighth and 
sixteenth which in slower tempo are apt to become the quarter and 
eighth in a triplet. Given average conditions, however, most singers 
were fairly constant in tempo and pitch. The attention of the reader 
is called to this point in the different versions given not only by the 
same singer but by different singers. A certain tempo, especially, seems 
to belong with a certain song. The range is never great. Individual 
singers appear to possess both speed and pitch habits which I tested 
out on a number of occasions. Their pitch habits prevail over a number 
of songs, but speed will vary with the song sung, its general character, 
etc. It was noticeable, however, that the same song, even when varied 
in other particulars, was given at practically the same speed by the 
same informant again and again. 
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No great changes, such as an added idea in verse or melody, or a 
modulation, were introduced by single singers during repetitions, 
except in unusual cases with the very aged, or with singers whose memo- 
ries were exceptionally impaired, or who were easily distracted and 
otherwise mentally deficient. In singing for long-hand recording, 
although informants were often confused at first, as their ease grew 
they nearly always discovered their own mistakes, when the song was 
sung to them, if the variations were much different from the way in 
which they were in the habit of singing, and voluntarily corrected 
themselves before finishing. Many would not undertake to sing a song 
they knew only imperfectly, preferring to summon someone who could 
do it better, even when they knew that they would have been paid for 
singing it themselves. There is no doubt but that much of the variation 
which does occur in the passing of songs from one person or district to 
another is the result of imperfect knowledge and a bridging of gaps by 
invention, whimsical local applications of names and incidents, forget- 
fulness and mishearing. The tendency of the negro to mishear is almost 
too well known to mention, but an example or two may be worth record- 
ing. The little plant known as the siempre vive has come to be known 
as the single Bible, diaphragm as diagram,. scratch as crutch, all 
well calculated to start entirely different versions in songs. 

Aside from this comparative constancy some individuals showa 
wide variation in melody and form because they lack musical 
hability. It would be a simple matter to find a corresponding number 
among ourselves. Oddly enough one such person was the song leader 
of one of the John Canoe companies, organizations which perform a 
heathen festival held during the Christmas holidays. She had a good 
memory for the words of songs and probably some other qualities which 
fitted her for such a position but they were not evident to us except 
her great superstition. She had very little musical perception and fluc- 
tuated greatly in some particulars although she displayed surprising 
constancy in others. In a song which she named, Pass Me a’ Road 
Don’ ’Peak to Me, (xm) for instance, when repeating the section 
she was very variable in the melody of the next-to-the-last measure, 
and even in words, yet she held with great persistence to the peculiar 
pitches in the third and fourth measures through some ten or more 
repetitions. It was this same girl who declared that the musical sequences 
in Me Walk a Road Wid a Bread Basket (x11) were exactly the same tune. 

In the matter of “ doubling ” and the point at which to begin or end 
a song there is the greatest leniency. It is largely a matter of mood 
with the singer or at least this was the impression gained from responses 
to questions. Repeatedly, in answer to inquiries everywhere as to whether 
one doubled this part or that and how many times, these were the 
types of replies taken in my note book: “ You can change it aroun’, 
you know, Missis, an’ sing about the akee in de middle or at de en’ ;” 
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‘Pass Me 0’ Road, Don’ Peak to Me 


Sung by Mary Campbell , Lacovia 
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MeWalk a Road wid a Bread Basket 
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Mea walka readwid yo’ bread bas-ket Oh, if yo’ heah me dead, oh, come tek up L-fus! 
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“You can go on an’ sing it roun’ an’ roun’” ; “ You want it turn now ?” 
(meaning, Shall I repeat or change the phrases ?) ; “ You can sing dis 
if you like two times ; two times is sweet ” ; “ Can go on an’ or” ; “ You 
can sing it up an’ down, sing it anyway, you can tune it anywhere”: 
“You can double it as many times as you want” ; “ You can double 
it”; “ Double it as many time as you wish ” ; “ You can stop anywhere ”: 
etc. 

On the other hand, a song was never dropped in the middle of a phrase 
but always at a well-sounding stopping place, although this was some- 
times on the second degree of the scale, after the fashion of some old 
ballad tunes. Usually, too, whatever may have been the fancy of the 
singer in selecting certain parts to double, there was one which appar- 
ently was to him more suitable for closing, for he generally stopped 
with the same phrase. That this was vaguely recognized by many sing- 
ers is shown in their own decision of what constituted the full song 
without doubling. Nearly always there was a definite beginning although 
cases were noted of uncertainty or indifference in this respect. Occasion- 
ally answers like the following were received : “ Dis is bettah to end 
wid, but de odder is all right too” ; “ It en’s heah, widout de chorus” ; 
“You mus’ stop heah fo’ de fus’ time, because dis is whe’ de song en’s 
in de story. Nex’ time you can sing it all because Anansi did.” Story 
songs are apt to be definitely begun and ended. Now and then I was told 
that a song was not doubled and invariably it was a ballad fragment 
or some importation, but only rarely was such a statement made. All 
the foregoing remarks on variation refer to individual singers only. 

The versions of De Ol’ Man Song, otherwise the Donkey Song, (xiv 
to XXVI,) by various singers are given in the order in which 
they were obtained, thirteen in all, from four different sections of the 
island. Lacovia is about seventy miles from Brownstown by road and 
both places are fairly isolated as far as travel by the natives is concern- 
ed. In fact, they are typical back-country places, especially Orange 
Hill which lies a mile or two from Brownstown. Christiana is between 
Lacovia and Brownstown in the mountains of the interior, rather sophis- 
ticated, although nine miles from the railroad. It is more of a resort. 
Its market attracts people from long distances and it is the seat of the 
district court and the government’s great wireless station. Whitehall 
is near Maroon Town, at least eleven miles from Lacovia and is one of 
the most isolated spots. 

While the thread of the tune of De Ol’ Man Song is the same in each 
case it will be seen that there are all kinds of variation in form, repeti- 
tion of parts, melody, rhythm and words. Three informants gave more 
than one rendition. Since two sang into the phonograph it was more 
easy to secure repetitions than if the songs had been recorded on the 
spot in writing. Note the close resemblance of the examples, which 
characterizes these quick repetitions, as compared to the songs sung 
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De OV Man Song 


Sune by David Roche, La 











Yous year.e wha' de ol’ man say! “Vou mus'net tie yo don key down dere fo'de don key dey 
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XVII 


Donkey Sane 
(You Meare Wna’ De OU Man Say) 


Dung by Leonora opark Christstna 
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at greater intervals or by different singers. Perhaps the two renditions 
by Leonora Spark of Christiana are the best balanced, both in relation 
of parts and in melody. On the other hand the three repetitions by 
Robert Miller of Brownstown show decided differences in doubling, 
more perhaps than any other songs written out as they were sung. He 
was an inexperienced informant and no doubt singing in the slow manner 
necessary confused him. 

A second Donkey Song was originally obtained from Lacovia, later 
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Donke Sono, 
Sung by Caroline Cotter. Brownstown (Orange Hall) 
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Donkey Son 
Sune by Calvin oe a Brownstown (Ora: ape Hill) 
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Donkey No Wan No Shoes 


Sung by rt the Emmine 7 Brownstown Orange Hall) 
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at Whitehall, Christiana and Brownstown (xxvii to Xxx). Except for the 
words, one would not know that the Whitehall version had any connec- 
tion with that from Lacovia. Even taking the words into consideration, 
were these the only two examples, one would hesitate to class them to- 
gether. They were obtained in response to inquiries for the first Donkey 
Song. 

It is possible that the only connection for the Whitehall song is the 
version given by Emanuel Johnson of Orange Hill, Brownstown. (Hol’ 
him, Joe, xxxt1.) The Christiana example (XxIX) is unquestionably allied 
to those from Lacovia and Brownstown. The great differences existing 
in these examples show how little intercourse there is between the three 
places which are separated, not so many miles as the crow flies, but as 
effectively as mountain barriers and long winding roads can make them. 
Christiana is actually not much more than ten miles from Brownstown 
in air line, but thirty-two by road. Two Brownstown examples were 
sung by the same boy. The first and shortest was attempted on the road 
first by another boy, who, because of embarrassment and a cold was 
unable to finish it and the other volunteered. The first youth was quite 
satisfied with the rendition, but that two singers did not always agree 
will be seen later. Calvin, after reflection, asked to be allowed to sing 
it again as he had forgotten part of it the first time. If Mr. Johnson’s 
version belongs to the others, the person from whom be learned it pre- 
ferred doubling to variety. 

A song about the John Crow invariably provoked a laugh. It was 
very popular as a song of amusement and was very widely known, but 
each singer, according to his sense of humor, interpolated his own 
incidents. (xxXXIII to XLIII.) 

The connection between John Crow and Cyam Crow, as many people 
call it, and the dead cow, lies in the fact that the John Crow is a species 
of buzzard or carrion crow which perches upon steeples, trees, roofs, 
etc., watching for food. As soon as it descries something dead, it swoops 
down majestically with a spread of its disproportionately huge wings. 
Its featherless red head, greedily curled talons and awkward gait 
make it appear exceedingly comical to many to whom the disgusting 
mode of its living seems a matter of course. Others consider it ill-omened. 
The song depicts the comic side, as most Jamaican topical songs do, and, 
as usual, a misfortune, in which greedy John Crow fell, rather than 
flew in his haste, and in so doing was hurt, or as the song says, broke 
his diaphragm, or wind, as it was explained. From this small incident 
has sprung all the train of happenings that may be found in the different 
versions, and doubtless many more. The nearest to the original version 
may perhaps be that taken from Mathilda Kerr at Whitehall. The 
Cockney English evident in the prefixing of the letter h before vowels 
is quite common among Jamaica negroes. Notice the word h’eat. 

A most superficial study of these songs will reveal how they have been 
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John Crow 


Sunp by Mathilda Kerr, Harmony Hall 
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XXXVI 
John Crow 


Sung by Lydva Waste, Chrostrona 
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Sung by Agath 1a Christie, Brownstown 
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adapted to the whim of each singer and how the ridicule has changed 
locally. Harmony Hall, Whitehall and Retirement are not far apart, 
perhaps within a radius of three miles. The same church ministers to all 
three districts and the people see one another frequently. The thread 
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XXXIX 
John Crow 


Sung by Emanuel Johnson, Brownstown 
(Orange Mill) 
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John Crow 
Sung by Adinah Mills, Brownstown 
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of the story, incidents and names are alike in these three versions, and 
the melodies show great similarity yet there are considerable differences 
between them. It need not be added, perhaps, that the individual sing 
ers in all cases were fairly constant in their own particular renditions. 

The Christiana tune closely resembles that from Retirement. In the 
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former version the third musical phrase probably was not in the original 
but became engrafted to provide for an extra idea. Omitting this the 
two are quite similar, although the rhythm and the placing of accents 
are strongly distinguishing features. The second verse of the Christiana 
version is unique. 

With the first Brownstown version by Ivy Grant come several new 
departures. The first two lines are entirely new both in ideas andin 
music. There was much vagueness about the word euphy. Some said 
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it was a girl’s name, others a piazza, still others you fe, meaning you in 
order to. A piazza is commonly known as a uphy but in this connection 
its appearance conveys no sense. However, sense can never be entirely 
depended upon as a criterion, for nothing is better known than the 
negro’s love of words strung together whether they form a logical sen- 
tence or not. If the song is compared with the two following, also Browns- 
town versions, it will be seen that the word uphy occurs in another 
connection, making perfect sense. (See the songs by Agatha Christie 
and Adinah Mills.) It is for this reason that doubt is cast on the word 
in the first versions, for probably there was some former connection 
between the two which is now lost. As a girl’s name it is intelligible 
in Ivy Grant’s version. Fe is a little word in constant usage with a num- 
ber of meanings which may best be surnmed up as, in order to. Examples 
of its employment are as follows: Fe go eat de tripe, in order to go eat 
the tripe ; fe me a’ ben go, for I have gone ; fe me Jinny, for my Jenny ; 
he wen’ fe get somet’ing, he went to get something ; wa fe do ?, what can 
I do ?, or what is to be done ? ; how stiff fe cut, how stiff it is to cut ; 
an’ begin to count de date fe when de pod fe shed ; and begin to count the 
time until the pod will be ripe. You fe, as an interpretation in Ivy 
Grant’s version is not altogether satisfactory, probably the least so. 

The version by Agatha Christie has a melody very like that of Ivy 
Grant’s, but observe the more extensive ideas and their logical sequence, 
which nevertheless are by no means to be taken as proof that hers is 
an earlier and therefore more correct form than that from Whitehall, 
although it is doubtless a more complete one from which Ivy Grant’s 
or similar “ cut” versions have been made. The John Crow idea in 
Agatha’s version is merely a coda while in many others it forms the 
principal theme. It is interesting to note that the two informants were 
aunt and niece. Agatha, the aunt, was present when Ivy sang her song, 
and struck and sharply reproved her for not giving it correctly although 
it was evident that the child was giving it to the best of her knowledge 
and was markedly musical. Several other instances of quarreling over 
the correctness of versions occurred, which will be mentioned in their 
place. 

Several examples may be compared with Agatha’s since they are 
closely related. That by Emanuel Johnson is one, but note the change 
in the order of the lines and importance of ideas, as well as in parts 
repeated. Still different is the version by Adinah Mills. The new element 
about Celes’s boots is odd, and probably a humorous local twist. It is 
possible that all these informants know one another for they are frequently 
to be found in the center of the village of Brownstown. 

Strangely enough the last three examples resemble the Whitehall, 
Retirement and Christiana versions, but their differences, some of 
which they have in common, are sufficient to distinguish them. All 
three singers were less then eighteen years of age and probably had not 
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been to the places mentioned, nor were they acquainted with people 
from there. The two girls were near neighbors, but Calvin was from 
Orange Hill. Calvin and Emanuel Johnson were next-door neighbors, 
yet observe the differences in their versions. 

It is worth noting that no matter how changed other parts became, 
in noinstance was the John Crowincident lost, and that in all but two 
versions the last measure of the song (or two as the case may be) about 
the diagram, diatoo, petticoat, pedal mount, etc., is the same melodical- 
ly. In one of the exceptions, by Agatha Christie, the measure in 
question occurs at the end of the repeated section. 

Thus for this song at least it may be said that the humorous element 
and the relation of a misfortune turned into fun has been the most 
stable incident which appealed and travelled everywhere. This charac- 
teristic, as has been said, marks Jamaican compositions as a whole, 
and it might even be said, colors the social atmosphere the part under 
discussion. In the part undev discussion, the accompanying music 
of the John Crow song is also very stable, especially the last two me- 
asures, a fact which may be partly accounted for by its distinct and 
definite melodic character, its simplicity and the exact rhythmic adjust- 
ment to the pronunciation of the words. Readily singable and striking 
melodic phrases will long outlive others. 

Perhaps one of the oldest songs obtained for the present collection 
is given in Jekyll’s “ Jamaican Song and Story ”, p. 220, 1 as being an old- 
time tune and is purely of Jamaican manufacture. I have called it 
the Akee Song No. 1, since there were two Akee songs obtained. A note 
which Jekyll gives concerning the akee may not be amiss, as this is a 
fruit unfamiliar to nearly everyone, and in order to appreciate the full 
significance of the songs, descriptions of it may be justified. 

“The akee, (Cupania edulis) pronounced acky, is a handsome tree 
producing something which one hardly knows whether to call a fruit 
or a vegetable. Besides the edible part, the beautiful scarlet capsule 
contains a substance which is poisonous. Deaths by misadventure through 
carelessness in its preparation for the table occur every year. ” 

Dr. Frank Cundall, in his“ Jamaicain 1920”, gives the botanical name 
as Blighis sapida, and I have seen it elsewhere as Cupania sapida. The 
tree is indigenous to Africa, but grows luxuriantly in Jamaica. The fruit 
is exceedingly popular with the negroes and most Europeans soon acquire 
a taste for it. The capsule of which Jekyll speaks resembles a pear and 
is brilliant scarlet when ripe. It splits open into three segments length- 
wise so that the fruit hangs open at the bottom, revealing a lining like 
pink, long-nap velvet, similar to the texture of the chestnut capsule 
lining. Within are three segments, bright yellow, the color of butter or 


1. Walter Jekyll, Jamaican Song and Story, published for the British 
Folklore Society by David Nutt, London, W. C., 1907. 
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scrambled eggs, much more folded than walnut meats, rather more like 
brains, and when cooked they are not unlike brains in consistency, soft 
and rather oily, about the size of a man’s thumb but not as long. On the 
end of each of the segments hangs a purple-black seed, in appearance 
very like an ox-heart cherry, but hard, and flat on one side. Such an 
attractive and striking array of colors is very tempting to children and 
adults alike, and many of the accidents are due to picking and eating 
the fruit before it has opened naturally. Only the yellow portion is cook- 
ed, preferably boiled, but sometimes fried, and when ready for the 
table it is difficult to distinguish between it and very fresh scrambled 
eggs in appearance. It has a slightly bitter flavor, and yet resembles 
nuts. The favorite combination is to serve with it salt fish. 

The cause of the poison is a matter of dispute, but Europeans are of 
the opinion that it is a liquid which evaporates properly when the fruit 
opens naturally. Not evaporated, it is very deadly and the victim lives 
but a few hours and dies in agony. Eating this delicious food is always 
a hazard unless it is gathered and prepared by trustworthy hands. So 
many deaths occurred in one parish recently that the government order- 
ed all the trees to be cut in that section, partly to settle a dispute as 
to whether it was really the akee that was at fault, or whether the deaths 
were due to an epidemic of an unknown nature. 

The first akee song is that known to Jekyll, whose version is given 
first for the purpose of comparison with those gathered thirteen or 
more years later. (XLIV to LvI). 

The version by Thomas Williams of Whitehall, called the Old Gabber, 
was the first obtained and it may be recalled that Whitehall is one of 
the most isolated regions. This is the only version that combines what 
are elsewhere two distinct songs. Whether or not this is near the original 
or a later combination of the two, is uncertain, although Mr. Williams 
is an old man and has known the song for years. Also Jekyll’s work 
appears to have been done largely in the eastern part of the island which 
has long been the most densely populated by the whites and he may 
have secured only part of it. Nowhere else except in the Whitehall 
version is found the logical combination of ideas that the akee, (which 
probably did not sell in the first place on account of its doubtful quality) 
was taken home and made into soup, which was considered to be poi- 
sonous by the one who was supposed to eat it. The fact that the anotta 
is used to color the soup yellow, which would be its natural color if the 
akee were ripe, but would not not be if it were green, is also significant. 
The anotta has a bright red seed which matures in a burr or pod on a 
shrub about the size of a hazel bush. The seeds are small and numerous 
and mixed with hot grease or boiled give a yellow dye varying in deep- 
ness of shade with the strength of the concoction. The seeds are frequently 
used in soups by native cooks, or the dye is applied to palm strands 
which are woven into baskets, together with green and white ones, so 
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Sung by Thomas B Williams, Whitehall 
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You Carry Vo’ Akee To Linstead Market 
Sung by Ph lip urner Smith and Henry Senior, Christiana 
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XLVII 


You Carry Yo’ Akee To Sollas Market 


Sung by Philip Turner Smith Christiana, one-half hour after Previous sono 
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Carry Me Akee 


Sung by Richard Williams PrownsTow alOrange Hill) 
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Take Me Akee 
Sung by Adtnah Mills, Brownstown 
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that a very pretty effect is obtained. The commercial value of anotta 
rests in its use for coloring artificial butter. 
The melodies of the two versions, Jekyll’s and Williams’, are similar 
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and most of the other tunes closely resemble them. In Father Phil’s ren- 
dition, taken at Christiana, the desire that the akee should be sold was 
stronger than fact or contradiction in the song. Linstead is a town some 
distance from Kingston which has one of the largest and finest district 
markets. Sollas market is one of several in Kingston jitself. I first heard 
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“ Not a quatty would sell,” the quatty being a penny-ha’ penny. Later 
would was explained as wut (worth) as Jekyll has it. It was then too 
late to ascertain if the first cases were right, but at the time no cor- 
rection was made when I sang would after writing the song, although in- 
formants were always asked to listen for mistakes and were gener- 
ally interested in correcting them. 

There was an opportunity to obtain several renditions in succession 
from Father Phil, a very odd little old man to whom every word seemed 
to suggest another tune. He was the village character or clown, a trea- 
sure house of songs, dances, “ riggles” (riddles), and so on. Although 
he named his version “ You carry yo’ akee” he always sang “ Carry 
me little akee”” or “ Sold me akee.” It is possible that his first two 
attempts were influenced by singing with another informant and that 
his own style is reflected in the third rendition four days later when he 
was alone. His variability is not greater than that of many old people, 
and less than with most. On the whole it will be seen that he kept 
within much closer limits than various informants did with the Don- 
key or John Crow songs. 

It is noticeable that the versions of this song by different informants 
are more nearly alike than those of the other songs, and the reader 
will readily observe the changes and similarities. That by George 
William combines the akee with another old song obtained from Father 
Phil and not secured elsewhere. Whether this is a well known combina- 
tion due the inventiveness of some wag, or merely a vagary of George’s, 
it is impossible to say. It is also difficult to say why the different ver- 
sions of this akee song are so much more alike than versions of other 
songs. It may be that the song is not as old as would appear, or it may 
be that because of its straightforward little tale, very logical, lacking 
any specially dramatic or humorous incident, it has not inspired the 
wit of various singers. 

Two renditions sung at one time by Leonora Spark of Christiana are 
remarkably constant, a fact partly accounted for by their being taken 
in the phonograph in immediate succession and sung without pause or 
interruption from beginning to end. 

The second akee song is based on what forms the latter part of 
Thomas Williams’ “ Old Gabber, ” already given, and has to do with 
the cooking of the green akee. (LVI to LXxI1.) 

The first version, by Mathilda Kerr, from the same neighborhood 
as Mr. Williams’, shows striking differences from his, as a moment’s 
comparison will make clear. The melodies are not at all alike. Here, 
too, it is “ pop” instead of soup, the only time that this was found. 
Janan Chamberlain also appears for the first and last time. Most strik- 
ing of all is the semi-minor tonality of the tune. Minor melodies are 
exceedingly rare in Jamaica. One intelligent informant, the only one 
who had received any musical training, said that she could not recall 
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Janan Chamberlain 


Sung by Mathilde Kerr, Whlehallor tlarmony Hall 
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that the people had any minor tunes. With her, personnally, they made 
the chills run down her spine and she did not like them. Another very 
musical singer was asked if he had ever heard any Jamaican songs that 
sounded like the tunes I then sang to him emphasizing the minor 
intervals by composing extemporaneous melodies. He was thoughtful 
for a long time trying to recall any and finally his face brightened and 
he sang a rapid American rag-time tune which was distiuctly in the 
minor mode, showing that he had grasped the idea. When told that it 
was exactly the kind of a song that I meant, but that it had come from 
America and not Jamaica, he tried in vain to recall another. Therefore 
this akee tune with its hint of minor is unusual, for with the exception 
of some John Canoe songs and the Koromanti survivals (that is, the 
songs called Koromanti by the Maroons, which have unintelligible 
words, mentioned on page 212) there are only one or two others in 
the entire collection of about five hundred songs. 

The form of Charles William’s version is interesting with its five- 
division phrase pattern, or three, if the repetitions are disregarded. 
The money as an object for killing is also interesting. 

The next three are from a single neighborhood. The singers know one 
another, in fact, two of the versions, by Mrs. Emmins and Calvin, are 
by mother and son living in the same house who seemed not at all 
disturbed that their ways of singing the song were different, a fact 
which they recognized and enjoyed. The three tunes are similar, but 
in the third the parts are reversed. A somba (sambo) girl is of mixed 
race, that is, three-quarter black. The singers, and probably the com- 
poser, were all brown people, that is, at least half and half, hence 
perhaps the condescension and contempt for the sambo girl expressed 
in these versions. The color line is very carefully and strictly drawn in 
Jamaica and social prestige depends largely on the amount of white 
blood in a family although the direct standing for colored people, at 
least (not blacks), depends as much upon education and native ability. 
On the other hand, among the Maroons, who are almost pure blacks, 
race pride is so strong that any mixture is scorned and white persons 
are respected most for the authority they represent. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the dialect that the feminine gender is usually expressed 
by masculine pronouns. Examples of this will be noted in this song. 
The people are taught better in school but seldom use their knowledge 
as Mrs. Emmins did in her version. African thought-habit is too strong. 

It might be said in passing that the rhythms of the first two versions 
are typically Jamaican. One might almost identify the songs as Jamai- 
can by them alone. 

The final version by Adinah Mills (Lx11) falls into typical Jamaican 
tune and rhythm in the third measure and shows a distinctive Jamaican 
form in its three-division structure. The laugh-e, laugh-e, gal, easy 
fe poison (or “lie down” which Adinah said was a substitute for 
poison) is another unique departure. 
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Particular inquiry was made as to whether a combination of akee 
and anotta in soup was poisonous but no one seemed to think that it 
was. 

Akee Song No. 3 (LX1III) was taken first as a ring game tune, but 
there the mention of akee was omitted although the rest of the song 
was practically the same as versions found later which brought in the 
akee (Lx1II to LXVI.) 

Subsequently a version was obtained from Adinah Mills, Brownstown, 
which she too said was a ring-game tune. Her explanation of the word 
akee was that it only made a pretty rhyme and the music seemed to 
say the word. She said that a leader and chorus sang the song as is 
indicated, in antiphonal style. That part where “ akee ” is sung is 
called the bow or the bobbin, a common term for the part taken by 
the chorus in songs used at ginger peeling, brush-cutting matches, 
digging and hoeing contests and the like. 

The next version was obtained from Emanuel Johnson whose explan- 
ation of the song is quite elaborate. He said it was about the tinder 
carried in the pocket with a flint and steel so that a fire could be lighted 
even in the damp woods. “ You mek a fiah an’ bu’n rags, an’ when it 
come to ashes you tek a cow ho’n an’ put it in. Den you get a little 
boa’d covering fe it. Den when you trabbel you tek flint an’ steel an’ 
use de ash fe tindah. Dey ketch fiah berry easily. You hol’ de flint an; 
ho’n in yo’ lef’ han’ an’ den strike de flint wid de steel in yo’ right han’ ! 
you hit to’ds de right. Den you sing tindah, tindah dey raise an’ fa’’ 
Dat means de simoke coming up.” And it probably might be a refer- 
ence also to the increasing and waning glow of the ember as it is blown 
upon by the breath. He also vouchsafed, in answer to my question if 
there was not another way of making fire (I hoped possibly a method 
of rubbing sticks), “ You can mek fiah by rubbin’ two dry split bamboo 
togedder fo’ ’bout half an houah, but ef you laugh it won’ ketch, not 
ef you rub t’ree days.” When I asked what the akee had to do with 
all this he said,“ De akee may correspon’ because it is red an’ look lak 
coal. Anyway, day is de way me parents sing it an’ Ah mus’ do de same.” 

No explanation was obtained from Caroline Carter. Because of their 
similarity it may be said that these songs are not as old, nor as wide- 
spread as some of the others, but since experience has shown that the 
same song sung by near neighbors and friends may be vastly different 
and that some not very old American importations in the way of rag- 
time and hymns have been quite made over, it seems that an explan- 
ation of similarity when it does occur must be sought in another quar- 
ter than that of recent introduction, and is to be explained probably 
in the facts that the song is short, or simple, with a taking melody 
which fits the words exactly, with perhaps considerable repetition, 
and that it does not suggest or leave room for plays upon the theme, 
or local applications. It must be easily understood so that the words 
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LXIII 


Tindal 
(Game Sone, sung by girls at Christiana) 
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fa’. Tin-dah deyrarsean fa'a-kee,a-kee . Tin-dah dey raisean fa Dena 


1. Words to LXIV. 
Tender, oh, tender, oh, tender to raise an’ fa’, 
Tender, oh, tender, oh, tender to raise an’ akee, akee, 
Tender to raise an’ fa’ akee, akee, 
Tender to raise an’ fa’. 
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Tender 
Sung by Caroline Carter , Liberty Valley 
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‘ So About Cassava 


i Dison, Lacovia 
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Sung by Adtnah Mule, —_— 
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are not misheard and not have too many details, but tell a story 
in straight-forward style. 

The Mudder Tracy variants (LxviI to Lxx) which are given next 
should have been more numerous if the song had been met earlier in 
its real form. It is surely well-known and could have been asked for 
in many localities. It is particularly interesting from the rhythmic 
standpoint and probably varies considerably in different parts of the 
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The first rendition was given at Lacovia, but in such fragmentary 
form that it was hardly recognized as of possible interest, while severa] 
requests for it from others in the neighborhood proved unavailing so 
that it passed out of mind for the time. The last part of the Lacovia 
version was never obtained, unfortunately, owing to a sudden inter. 
ruption, and the singing was not resumed, but it was to the effect that 
cassava is a rank poison. 

Emanuel Johnson’s first rendition was so peculiar and difficult 
in rhythm, yet so easy to learn by ear, that a repeated humming to 
myself and the discovery that a very slight change in time one way 
or another brought rhythms that would be written quite differently, 
caused me to wonder if I could have made a mistake in transcribing, 
so he was asked again on another occasion to give it. The second time 
he varied considerably in metre and rhythm, and somewhat in the 
melody. I have found that being asked to do something over with even 
a slight hint that there may have been something to be corrected 
frequently upset the singer, and it is possible that Mr. Johnson had this 
feeling that he must be very careful. The third time he dropped back, 
temporarily, at least, during the final line, to the identical rhythm of 
the first rendering, and I have no doubt but ordinarily that was the 
way in which he wasin the habit of singing. He is one of those sensitive 
people who, having made a mistake and becoming conscious of it, is 
embarrassed to the extent of not being able to recall the correct way, 
sometimes for hours, although I found this not invariably the case. 
Slight variations for the remainder of the song are such as creep 
in very commonly. The interpolation of the word Missis, Missa, Me 
say, was whimsical with this informant and quite habitual. 

Perhaps the explanation about the cassava given by Adinah Mills 
may help to give a better understanding of the song, and so not be 
altogether out of place here. Her version of the song is an interesting 
reversal of Mr. Johnson’s. 

“ Dere are two kin’s of cassava. De sweet kin’ can be boiled an’ 
eaten like food.” (It is a whitish root, about eight inches long, ordi- 
narily, and about two in diameter.) “ You can tell it from de odder by 
de red skin under de thin brown skin. When you squeeze it no starch 
come out. It can be eaten like a sweet potato, boiled or baked. ” An- 
other informant said that it had red juice and could be eaten raw but 
Adinah said not. There are two fruits or berries which are chewed, 
apparently. One is called cassava marble, the juice of which is consi- 
dered very good for pains and another is the sorrel, which she described 
as being like okra but red. The extracted juice makes a beer “ very 
nice, red like wine. ” 

Regarding the second variety of cassava Adinah said, “ De odder 
is de bitter cassava an’ is full of starch an’ poison. Dis you grate raw 
an’ mix it wid water an’ strain it t’rough a cloth. De water from de 
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LXXI1 


Anch'a Bite Me 
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cassava is put in one dish and de dough in anodder. When de starch 
settle de poison water is poured off an’ de starch is dried on a tray in 
de sun an’ you use it fe cooking or clo’es. De dough mus’ be fried an’ 
den grated again, or you can mix it wid grease an’ bake it in cakes, 
If it is grated again you mus’ sieve it into meal an’ den you can mek it 
into bammies or lace cakes. You mek tapioca from cassava. When 
you are poisoned from eating bitter cassava you have fearful pains 
in yo’ stomach, it all swells up an’ you hab gas an’ vomiting. ” Hence 
the “Band me ’roun’ me wais’.” 

The song about the ants (Lxx1) is another which has been noted by 
Jekyll. For the purpose of comparison his version is given first. Jekyll 
says (op. cit., p. 257) : “ Small black ants often swarm on the orange 
trees and the pickers, who do not use ladders but climb the branches, 
get covered with them. We all know that place in the ‘gully’ or furrow 
of the back which we cannot reach ourselves. ” 

The first Lacovia version translated is, “ The ants do bite me, oh so, 
the ants do bite me, oh so! I take a piece of stick and lick him on 
his bare back and he bawls, bawls ‘For the ants do bite me, oh so! 
Cousin, cousin, cousin, scratch give it, so, for me, now, cousin, cousin, 
cousin, scratch it so, for me. ” Note the very different melodies in 
this and Jekyll’s tune. 

The tune of the second Lacovia version is quite as far removed from 
the other two as they are from one another. Cousin has been changed 
to couldn’t. The somewhat minor tonality near the end of the tune is 
noteworthy. 

Wam Bam Hoe (LXxiv to LXxXx) wasa digging song and the 
use of this peculiar phrase seems to occur at matches where 
all the hoes rise and fall together. In such contests there is always a 
leader who “ gives out the tune. ” The diggers are generally divided into 
two sections and take over different parts of the ground. The leader 
commences the song while the bobbin or bow is taken up by the remain- 
der of the company. At times the singers divide and answer one an- 
other antiphonally, and when parts are taken, (men, women and child- 
ren often work together and sing at various pitches) the effect is 
impressive and nearly always beautiful. Wam Bam Hoe is a typical 
example of such “ digging sings. ” 

In the first version a great variety of detail is found, but in all except 
that rendition given by Emanuel Johnson the same idea prevails in 
words and music, although Mr. Senior’s is much changed and reduced. 
Mr. Johnson did not know this version but gave his own which is includ- 
ed here only to illustrate how the phrase has travelled and what a 
different string of ideas makes up the song. The burden of the better 
known Wam Bam Hoe is a wail to some relative concerning the short- 
comings of a person who has let the yam crop fail because of laziness 
in weeding out the Bahama grass. Like our own story of the basket 
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LXXIV 


War Bam Hoe 
Gung by Isabelle —! Retirement 
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broke them all, this song relates the things that the woman pined for 
and might have had if the yams had matured. It is not clear, however, 
whether it is her fault or that of her husband that the crop failed, or 
who is complaining, the man or the wife. Considering the negro’s 
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dung by Lydia White, Christian 
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disregard of the proper use of pronouns, they cannot be used here to 
settle the question. In one version the man is sighing for a wife like 
Cousin Manuel’s, namely Sarah Brown, who presumably is not so 
shiftless nor so vain as to want bent combs, casi (tall) boots, a lover, 
etc., for all of which she mourns as his own wife sits in her rocker by the 
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window or out in the yard. She longs for poco pan ya, the Spanish and 
negro term for “a little bread indeed ” or else is too scornful to want 
it but prefers a /a bar, whatever it may be. Ya was originally a corrup- 
tion of hear, which has come to be used frequently as an inter- 
jection, almost meaningless, or as in this case, contemptuous. In 
the work of recording this song on the phonograph the word a la bar 
was overlooked so that the meaning was not obtained. 

The last Wam Bam Hoe by Lydia White is almost as different from 
the others as is Emanuel Johnson’s version and probably is a different 
song altogether. When asked if she knew Wam Bam Hoe she gave this, 
but it is so like one that she sang the following night and called Bazoo 
that it looks as if she had manufactured it to order. She had a very 
peculiar temperament and appeared to be not quite sane. It is possible 
that she confused the phrase Oh, Nanna, Oh, with which Bazoo begins, 
with Wam, Bam Hoe. When asked about the meaning of “ Me too 
weighty ” she replied, “ It mean dat de song is too hard, but, however, 
as you hab begun it we will try to finish it. ” 

Bull, Oh, or perhaps Bullo (short for Bullock) (LxxxI to LXXxIV) is 
another of the work songs which has so far retained most of its features 
wherever it has been recorded. 

The first version was sung in parts and was taken with the aid of the 
phonograph at a brush-cutting match. When the boys came to the 
house at noon they gathered around the horn so that all the parts 
might be heard, but got in one another’s way and were crowded out 
of range and back again so that the effect is very uneven although after 
they were fairly started they fell into parts more strictly and main- 
tained them quite consistently to the end. It must be remembered that 
this version contains many doublings since the song was sung over 
and over until the record was filled. 

The next version was secured only two miles away. 

The third has been metamorphosed into a ring game at Christiana, 
while the fourth, if anything more elastic than the Butler’s version, 
was one of Father Phil’s extravaganzas which he was exceedingly 
fond of giving. The wording near the end, “len ‘me to yo’ gun” is 
not a mistake of transcribing. In his waxing enthusiasm proper word 
order became quite secondary. He said “ catch, ” however, which 
is undoubtedly correct, while others said “ cast. ” 

Three variants of a song which the people declared to be Spanish 
were obtained at Lacovia. Even in this one neighborhood it has endured 
considerable change in melody, rhythm and words. Sometimes the 
word “achiler” is substituted for “ Matilele.” The song probably 
came from Cuba as intercourse on the part of the negroes in the two 
islands is quite frequent. (LXXXV to LXXXVIII.) 

One peculiar song formed part of the John Canoe repertoire of Mary 
Campbell of Lacovia which was called Deah Light, Oh (LXxxvutt, to LXClI). 
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Until after reaching Christiana this was considered to mean Dear 
Light, but there it was explained as Day-Light. The substitution of 
day for dear is not always entirely satisfactory, however. Mary Camp- 
bell, as has already been said, was probably one of the most variable 
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LXAXXIV 


Bull Oh 
Sung by Phil ip Turner Smith Christiana 
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LXXXVIII 
Deah Light , Oh! 
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Sung by Mary Campbel jLacovia 
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singers from whom songs were obtained, for she was neither very 
musical nor intelligent, and in addition, suffered from such a cold that 
it seemed almost criminal to allow her to sing. Her eagerness, poverty 
and large repertoire, since she was leader of her band, outweighed the 
other considerations, however. When left to herself to sing straight 
through a song, without interruptions or repetitions necessary in 
transcribing the songs in writing on the spot, she adhered more closely 
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to the thread of her tunes, and by hearing them enough times and 
averaging the variations, it was possible to gain a fair idea of what she 
sang most of the time at the performances. There were two distinct 
versions of Deah Light which Mary herself recognized. The second was 
obtained on the phonograph. 

It was difficult to obtain any interpretation of any of the John Canoe 
songs or to find out much about the festival from the inside, so to 
speak, except by leading Mary along until she was caught unawares, 
To the uninitiated the songs seem frequently to be mere jumbles of 
words which have little connection with one another or with the John 
Canoe dance. But when explanations were obtained there appeared 
to be fairly logical ideas back of some of them. The expressions edo 
and wallo are not found except in the John Canoe songs and their 
meaning could not be learned. Most of the John Canoe songs contain 
one or even both and they were found in the songs belonging to differ- 
ent localities where the construction of the John Canoe house was 
along quite different principles and the songs not otherwise similar. 
These expressions appear to be exclamatory. It is possible that a few 
of the John Canoe songs are old and have a wide distribution, but most 
of them are now so changed that their common origin would not be 
recognized. It is the custom to compose a number of new ones each 
year with which the different companies attempt to surprise and delight 
the country-side and rival one another. 

The Whitehall version of Deah Light is no doubt a humorous parody 
on the ceremonial song. Sombole Cana was said to be a place but no 
exact definition could be obtained. The version from Christiana may 
or may not be connected with the others. At least two old estates in 
the island are named “ Holland.” Moravian missions are rather numer- 
ous and those that we saw were always perched high on some mountain 
top. Presumably one of these is referred to. Blontaine was probably 
another estate. The patoo, (properly pootoo) is a Jamaican owl. The tunes 
of the four versions have not the slightest resemblance to one another. 

Pop Goes the Weasel (Lxci1 to LxCv) was sung twice by old Father 
Vassel of Retirement who is over eighty and has known the song 
since he was a mere boy. Note the slight changes in his second melody 
but that on the whole the two are much the same. The repeated sec- 
tion he said might be doubled as often as one wished. 

The other two versions were obtained at Brownstown from mother 
and daughter. The mother, who gave the second one, was quite an old 
woman. The only likeness between her version and that of the old man 
at Retirement is in the words “ Dat’s de way de money goes, Pop goes 
the weasel, ” or as she has it “ Bops, teasle, weasel,” and in the melody 
accompanying them. The daughter’s version is surprisingly different 
from the mother’s, and she was, in addition, not nearly as constant in 
her renditions as her mother. A lively quarrel arose between them as 
to which was correct. 
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Perhaps this list of songs and their variants is sufficient to indicate 
the general manner in which different versions are achieved in Jamaica, 
and, it is believed, among most peoples who have no written music, 
With one exception the informants had had no musical training and 
learned and transmitted their tunes entirely by ear. Even Adinah Mills, 
who had been trained in the church choir, I think had no knowledge 
of notation, and had not lost the characteristic traits of the popular 
singing, including the typically syncopated rhythms. She could tur 
from a modern song quite properly rendered to a folk tune which she 
could sing as if she had never known choral music. 

Other examples of variants could be presented if it were thought 
that they could materially substantiate the evidence, but only a few of 
them were sung by more than two individuals, and there appear to be 
enough without them. 

The results of the study may then be summarized briefly. In regard 
to the first of the two lines followed in the research, the results have 
already been given, but to recapitulate briefly it may be said that very 
few individuals were able to reproduce strict repetitions of their tunes 
time after time. There would be minor shifts in rhythm, melody, words, 
and even phrases, and sometimes relative order. Those who did repeat 
without variation were not always those who might casually be classed 
as the most musical or the most intelligent. It was noted that singing 
into the phonograph (after the singers became accustomed to it) without 
interruptions, and with the possibility of producing a number of repeti- 
tions in rapid succession, gave better results in the way of less varia- 
tion, than the method which was perforce often resorted to, of taking 
the songs down in writing, where the people had to proceed bit by bit 
as if teaching the song. But a number of them were adaptable and much 
side information was gained by this method that was lost in the other. 
It might have been the more satisfactory of the two ifinformants could 
have been trained to its requirements. 

The majority of persons who were made to wait between repetitions 
of their songs with intervals of some diverting occupation were found 
to be more liable to slight variations, especially in the parts doubled, 
sometimes in their order, than if allowed to repeat immediately, although 
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there were exceptions to this. But all persons were seen to have one 
special form of their own to which, on the whole, they closely adhered, 
but this was generally not shared by others, even by the members of the 
same immediate family. The differences in renditions by various mem- 
bers of the same family were often found to be as great as those obtain- 
ing between examples collected in different localities. Not a few persons 
varied considerably under the most favorable circumstances but they 
were generally old or mentally rather incapacitated. Some informants 
could produce remarkably uniform renditions, and some, who varied 
considerably in rhythm, doubling, order of parts and even in some aspects 
of the melody would adhere surprisingly to certain peculiar intervals 
which we should be inclined to consider off-pitch singing. 

The impression gained both from extended observation and study 
and from information obtained in response to inquiries was that the 
minor variations were perceived by many, especially if their attention 
was called to them. Often they were not perceived even then. They were 
not considered to affect the identity of the tune in any way and were 
of minor importance, while the thread of the tune was the distinguishing 
feature. Just how long the thread would retain its identity under these 
conditions is a question, but probably as long as a shred remained by 
which it could be recognized or suggested. On the other hand, the 
changes in detail were welcomed with delight and it was in these that 
the individual expressed his own self, they were his “ interpretations, ” 
so to speak. It is quite evident that these minor variations are the start- 
ing points of all the larger ones and lead to considerable local changes. 
This very attitude of the people towards their music creates an 
atmosphere in which variations and new creations thrive and are appre- 
ciated. Perhaps it is largely accountable for the negro’s musical versa- 
tility, in which his sense of humor also plays a part. 

Other races or peoples, like some tribes of American Indians, may not 
countenance such laxity openly and may impose more barriers to deli- 
berate changes, especially in ceremonial songs, but that practically 
the same condition of unconscious variation exists, though in a lesser 
degree, among all peoples whose dependence for learning is by ear and 
word of mouth, seems almost inevitable and my experience with Indian 
music proves it. But in Indian rituals of importance, if a man made 
so much as one slight change, he was liable to be reprimanded by 
those who were his attentive auditors, and in some tribes the ceremony 
had to stop then and there until purification of the offender had been 
accomplished. In Jamaica life was taken less seriously. There were appar- 
ently no such strict rituals, and only rarely was the good-humored 
acceptance of individual rendition (even of hymns) broken by discussion 
and quarreling. 

The versions given by different individuals nearly always showed 
more marked departures from one another than did the repetitions 
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by the same individual and naturally this was usually more marked 
from locality to locality than from person to person in the same village. 
although exceptions even to this were numerous and striking. Prac- 
tically never, however, were very close resemblances found between the 
versions of different localities, although in a few tunes, like the first 
Akee Song, where the melodies were short, simple and well suited to the 
words, especially in rhythm, there were comparatively few marks of 
travel. The tempos of songs appear to have been kept more closely than 
any other feature. Rhythmic patterns and meters were likely to be 
retained because the rhythmic side of music appeals to these people 
more than the melodic and they are given to favorite rhythms. Then 
too, certain word phrases would almost make their own rhythms. On 
the other hand, their fondness for melody, which seems to bubble from 
them like springs from the ground with ever varying murmurings, 
leads them into many interesting by-ways. 

The causes of variations in words are, aside from local humorous 
applications, mishearing and poor memory, when gaps are filled to suit 
the whim of the one singing the song. The almost unrestrainable love of 
play with words and repetition for the mere joy of hearing the sounds 
also probably cause some variations. It seems that such conditions 
are not confined to Jamaica but are to be found wherever people are 
dependent on transmission by word of mouth. Even where printed 
material is largely used, as soon as something has been learned and 
memory is relied upon, variations are apt to creep in. But as songs 
become more widely known and standardized by the wide dissemina- 
tion of printed copies, alterations are naturally less likely to occur, and 
if they do, are more likely to be corrected again by those who render 
the song correctly or still rely on the printed copy. 

Just what elements are retained in a song and what are likely to be 
dropped for the substitution of others it is difficult to generalize upon. 
It has already been said that the Jamaicans seem to retain tempo and 
some retain pitch levels. Rhythmic patterns linger, and the outlines ofmel- 
odies or the “ thread of the tune” are usually kept through many wander- 
ings. In part, what is retained depends upon the peculiar temperament of 
the people. Thus the negroes, in addition to rhythmic patterns, appre- 
ciate dramatic incidents and I am inclined to think that other peoples 
also do. The chief line of action in the story will be kept while the details 
are ch_nged to suit a new environment. Names, order, logical relationship 
will all suffer before the gist is lost. In Jamaica the comic will survive 
all else except the gist. Where melody alone is considered, the simpler 
and more singable it is, or the more catching the tune, the longer it is 
retained unchanged, except for minor turns and embellishments. If the 
rhythm of the melody corresponds with that of the words and both are 
straightforward, they will survive many vicissitudes, but if the melody 
is awkward or unattractive and the rhythms do not fit they will soon 
fall before the pressure of convenience and the lure of easier paths. 
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FOLKLORE FROM ST. HELENA, SOUTH CAROLINA ! 
TALES. 
IN THE POT? 


Once upon a time Brer Rabbit said to Brer Wolf, “ Come and let us 
go into the woods and get some wood.” So they went and get their 
wood. After they have got their wood, Brer Rabbit said to Brer Wolf 
again, “ Now let us go and get a big boiling pot large enough to hold 
one of us at a time.” The plan please Brer Wolf very much, because he 
was very willing to do any thing Brer Rabbit told him to do. They went 
and made up a little fire, put on their pot of water. Brer Rabbit said to 
Brer Wolf, “ When one of us go in the pot, we must say to one another, 
‘I am a Shinerly Shinly.’” Brer Rabbit went in the pot for the first 
time. And when he got tired staying in the boiler, he said, ‘“‘ Brer Wolf, 
I am a Shinerly Shinly. ” Brer Wolf took the top of the boiler and Brer 
Rabbit came out heartily. Brer Wolf went in for the second time, and 
when he got tired staying in the boiler, he said, “ Brer Rabbit, I am 
Shinerly Shinly,” and Brer Rabbit took the top of the boiler and out 
jumped Brer Wolf still heartily. They done this trick several times. So 
Brer Rabbit said, “ Brer Wolf, I tired with this plan, you go in for the 
last time and let us quit.” Brer Wolf done as he was told. And when he 
was tired staying in the boiler he said, “ Brer Rabbit, I am Shinerly 
Shinly. ” Brer Rabbit said, “ Ah! you can Shinerly Shinly just as much 
as you wish, but I am not going to let you out no more. ” So Brer Rabbit 
went outdoors and got a arm full of wood, came back into the house and 
cooked Brer Wolf, and I guess you ought to know what happen. 


Stepped on the tin, the tin bended. 
That is the way my story ended. 


Variant. 


Once upon a time Bro’ Rabbit said to Bro’ Bat, “ Come get in my 
’tater and cook and make them taste sweet.” Bro’ Bat got a piece of 


1. These tales, riddles, proverbs, and spirituals were written by the pupils 
of Penn School, in 1923. Of the tales contributed only those are published 
which are not contained in Memoir to of the American Folklore Society or 
which are particularly interesting variants of the tales in that collection 
from the Sea Islands. 

2. Compare MAFLS 17: no. 16. 
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bark and drop’ it in the pot. Bro’ Rabbit said, “ Ah I got that old Bat 
now.” He put on lots of sticks and made a big fire. Then Bro’ Bat fly 
down and take out the bark. Bro’ Rabbit saw Bro’ Bat and said, “ Bro’ 
Bat, I thought you were dead.” Bro’ Bat said, ““ Now, Bro Rabbit, it’s 
time you come and cook in my ’tater and make ’em taste sweet.” So 
Bro’ Rabbit gone and jump in Bro’ Bat pot. Bro’ Bat build a big fire and 
put the cover on, and boil and boil the rabbit. When he look in the pot 
the rabbit was dead, and Bro’ Bat had his own ’tater and Bro’ Rabbit’s, 
too. 


DEAD OR ASLEEP ! 


Once upon a time Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit were good friends, and 
Brer Rabbit did not like Brer Wolf, but he pretended so. One dayBrer 
Wolf came to pay Brer Rabbit a visit. Brer Rabbit had been thinking 
how he could get rid of his friend, so he said, “ Let us take a walk.” 
As they went on the walk they met a horse in a farmer’s field. The horse 
was asleep, so Brer Wolf said, “ How I wish that horse was dead, so 
you and I could feast on it, and go and invite some of our friends to 
lunch with us.” — “I think the horse is dead,” said Brer Rabbit, 
“T will go and see if he is dead... Oh, yes, he is dead, Brer Wolf. I'll 
tell you how we can get him. You let me tie your two hind legs to the 
horse and when I whip the horse that will be your sign that you must 
go... One! two! three! ready! go!” Brer Rabbit hit the horse. The 
horse awake and off he went, dragging Brer Wolf. Brer Rabbit hollowed 
to Brer Wolf and said, “ Run, Brer, run, Brer Wolf, run!” Brer Wolf 
called back to Brer Rabbit, ‘‘ How I kin run and my feet can’t touch 
the ground ?” 


ENDURES MOSQUITOES 2 


One day the mosquitoes were biting very badly. The king said to 
Brer Rabbit and Wolf, “ The one who can stand in the pond all day ® 
without killing any mosquitoes shall marry my daughter. ” So Brer 
Rabbit and Wolf went in the pond. When the mosquitoes bit Wolf, 
he knocked them and had to get out. When they bit Brer Rabbit he 
said, “ Before my granddaddy died, he had a pain right here, on his 
back.” Every time he said that he killed the mosquitoes. He kept on 
until the day was gone. So he married the king’s daughter. 


. Compare JAFL 30: 229. 

Compare MAFLS 16: no. 113; MAFLS 17: no. 29. 

. Variant : Carry a row of pease through. 

. Variant : ‘‘ You know my pa has a horse with a white spot right here. ”’ 
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Folklore from St Helena, South Carolina, 


COW PARTNERSHIP } 


Once upon a time there was a Tabbit and a wolf that had a cow. Bro’ 
Rabbit said, “ Now, Bro’ Wolf, I feed the mouth and you feed the 
tail.” “ All right,” said the wolf. So they feed the cow a long time. 
One day Bro’ Rabbit said it was time to kill the cow, and Bro’ Wolf 
again said, “ All right. ” The next day Bro’ Rabbit got up soon and killed 
the cow and put the meat in his house. By and by Bro’ Wolf came. He 
knocked at the door. Bro’ Rabbit peeped out and said, “ Who’s there ? ” 
“Bro’ Wolf,” said the wolf. “ What do you want ?” said the rabbit. 
“T want my meat,” said the wolf. Bro’ Rabbit gone and get the tail 
and gine (give) it to Bro’ Wolf. Bro Wolf was angry when he see what a 
little bit he get, and he ax for more. Bro’ Rabbit said, “ I feed the mouth 
and you feed the tail, and we get the part we feed.” 


THE PASSWORD : 2 WATCHER TRICKED ® 


Once upon a time Bu Rabbit want to know how to git in Bu Eagle 
house. One day he went under the shade by Bu Eagle house. Bu Eagle 
was going out, visiting his sister. When he came out of the house, he 
said, “ Key!” and the door open, and when he said, “ Lock!” the door 
locked back tight. Bu Rabbit broke off in a hard run. “ Bu Wolf! Bu 
Wolf ! I know how to git in Bu Eagle house. ” Bu Rabbit and Bu Wolf 
went to Bu Eagle house and git a big sack full of eggs, and they went 
back home. Old greedy Wolf went home, boiled all of his eggs, and ate 
them all. Bu Wolf went back to Bu Rabbit house. “ Let’s go back and git 
some more eggs. It eat good, man.” But old tricky Rabbit told him 
that he was sick and couldn’t go back this time. “ Will you tell me war 
yer (what you) say then, and I will go.” — “ When you git day (there), 
you must say, ‘ Key, ’ and it will open, and when you coming out say, 
‘Key!’ and it will open. When you git out say ‘Lock !’ and the door 
will lock back. ” 

Bu Wolf was so glad he went to Bu Eagle house for some more eggs. 
“ Key!” The door open and he went in and git some more eggs. Now 
time to come out. Instead of saying key he said lock and the door locked 
tighter. So Bu Wolf got so scared he went into Bu Eagle flour barrel to 
hide. Bu Eagle return from his sister house, when he got to the door, 
he said, “ Key!” and the door open. Bu Wolf just remember what Bu 
Rabbit told him to say. Bu Eagle came in and said, “ HumphI smell 
something in here.” Looking around for what he had smelled, he found 
Bu Wolf in his flour barrel. He went back to git de knife, but when he 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 157. 
2. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 22 (1). 
3. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 39. 
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came back Bu Wolf had gone. Down the road Bu Eagle behind By 
Wolf, and Wolf ran up into a hollow tree. So Bu Eagle left Bu Frog to 
min’ him until he come back with an ax. Bu Wolf had wanted to git out 
so bad, he say, “ Bu Frog, look de horn and things up here.” When 
Bu Frog looked, Bu Wolf spit tobacco into his eyes, and he had to go to 
the pond to wash the spit out of his eyes. And when he came back, By 
Wolf had gone. Eagle came running, “ You got um day (there) ?” — 
“No, he spit tobacco spit in my eyes and I had to go wash it out.” By 
Eagle get so mad with Bu Frog and he took de ax and cut off Bu Frog 
tail. Bu Frog started to run and he never stop until he git into de pond. 
That’s why Bu Frog is in the pond until today. 


RABBIT PRETENDS HE SOLD HIS WIFE } 


One time, you know, Brer Rabbit had done some thing to the king. 
The king decide that he would kill Brer Rabbit when he goes to bed. 
Brer Rabbit had an idea the king would do some thing to him, so he 
studied what to do. He decided to put his wife in the front of the bed, 
and he would sleep in the back room. When the king came that night, 
he hit Brer Rabbit wife with an iron and killed her dead, and he went 
back home. Old Brer Rabbit, so schemy, dressed his wife, put her into 
the buggy and went to town. He entered a store and bought a bottle 
of dope and send it to his wife by a White boy. The little boy took 
dope to the woman, but she didn’t take it. The boy hit the woman 
with the bottle because she didn’t take it. 

“ Oh ! You killed my wife ! Give me a thousand dollars for my wife.” 
The store keeper gave Brer Rabbit the money, and Brer Rabbit went 
back home. The king said to Brer Rabbit, “ Thought I killed you last 
night !” Brer Rabbit said, “ You killed my wife and I got a thousand 
dollars forher. ” The king went back home and killed his wife and went to 
the store to sell meat. The people found out that it washis wife, so they 
caught the king and sewed him up in a bag and threw him overboard. 
That was the last of the king. 


CRANE SAVES RABBIT FROM HANGING 2 


One day Bur Rabbit stole a farmer cow. The farmer caught him and 
put him in jail and his case was to be tried twelve o’clock the next day. 
Bur Crane came in to see him and he told the Crane that tomorrow he 
must go up in the sky and take the trumpet and say, “ If you hang that 
man, I will destroy the world. ” And the Crane did so. When Bur Rabbit 
and the people hear that, all the people turned Bur Rabbit loose and 
fled. Bur Rabbit said, “ Thank the Lord, Bur Crane save me. ” 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 60; MAFLS 17 : no. 135. 
2. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 24. 
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HOW MUCH RAIN ? 


Once upon a time there was a terrible drought on. Ber Rabbit had 
planted a garden, and Ber Wolf had a large crop. Everything of Ber 
Wolf got burn and parch up. Even the rivers got so low until not a boat 
could swim through it without going to the bottom. Every day Ber Wolf 
would go on Ber Rabbit’s step and start complaining about the drought. 
One day more than all Ber Wolf said to Ber Rabbit, “ Are your crops 
all right ? I don’t hear you say a word about the drought. ” —- “ Yes, ” 
said Ber Rabbit, “ every now and then I have a little drizzle here and 
there.” —“ Why,” said Ber Wolf, “ you can’t have a drizzle and no 
one else can.” — “ Why,” said Ber Rabbit, “ Some of them called me 
the rain maker. They may be right, and too, they may be wrong.” 

Then Ber Wolf went and told all his friends that Ber Rabbit is the 
rain maker. All of Ber Wolf friends came to Ber Rabbit house, begging 
him to give them some rain. Even Ber Wolf who had done Ber Rabbit 
many a mean trick got down on his knees and prayed to Ber Rabbit 
for some rain. “ Very well,” said Ber Rabbit, “if you all want me to 
give you some rain, you all will have to pay mea toll. ” The next evening 
all came to Ber Rabbit house, some had corn meal, some honey, money, 
rice, grits, and some had potatoes. “ Now I see you all surely want me 
to give you some rain, ” said Ber Rabbit. “ The only thing now I want 
to know is how much rain you all want ?” 


PLAYING GODFATHER : TELL-TALE GREASE ! 


Once upon a time Brer Rabbit and Brer Wolf decided to farm to- 
gether. * The first year they planted turnips. When the turnips were up 
and ready to be worked, they went out the first day and took a churn 
of butter. After they worked for a little while Brer Rabbit whistle. 
“Listen that old woman calling! I go and see what she wants,” said 
Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit gone and come back. Brer Wolf ask, “ What 
did she call yo fur ?” — “ To name her baby. ” — “ What did you ?” 
— “ Name um ‘Dis start.’ ” A while Brer Rabbit whistle ’gain. “ Listen ! 
dat old woman calling me ’gain.” He gone and come back. “ Well, I 
declare I’ll not do a thing today if dat old woman don’t stop call me 
again.” —- “ What go name um dis time ? ” — “ Most half um. ” 
After while he whistle ’gain. He gone and come back ’gain. “ What did 
yo name um dis time ?” — “ Little over half um.” After a while he 
whistle again. He gone and come back. “ What did yo name um dis 
time ?” — “ Most done um.” After a while he whistle ’gain. He gone 
and come back. “ What did you name um dis time ?” — “ Done! 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: nos. 2-4; MAFLS 17: no. 9. 
2. Variant : Rabbit helps an old lady hoe cotton. 
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Done ! I wouldn’t go back fur de devil.” After a while Brer Wolf got 
tired, so he said, “ Brer Rabbit, let’s go up and eat dinner. ” 1 — “ Aj 
right,” said Brer Rabbit. So they went up. Brer Rabbit ran on ahead 
and look in the churn. “ Oh, God! Brer Wolf, all the butter gone.” 
Brer Wolf said, “ Well, sur, and I so hungry, you know all you do was 
to name the baby.” — “ Well, I’ll tell you what we will do. 2 Go and 
lay down in the sun and sleep, and when we wake up the one mouth 
that’s greasy is the one who ate the butter. ” So they did. Brer Rabbit 
wouldn’t sleep. He stay awake until he saw a fat cat coming by. He 
caught the cat, killed him, take the fat and greased Brer Wolf’s mouth. ° 
When Brer Wolf awoke, he said, “ Well, I swear ! I swear I ate all that 
butter and didn’t know!” 


TELL-TALE GREASE 


Once upon a time there was an old man who lived in an old house by 
himself. One day Uncle Ned went out and caught a large possum. When 
he reached home he put the ’possum on to cook and put some large 
sweet potatoes in the fire to roast. When his supper was cooked he put 
them down on the hearth to cool. While they were cooling the fire made 
Uncle Ned dizzy and he soon fell fast asleep. Some robbers broke in 
the house and ate all of the ’possum and potatoes and greased Uncle 
Ned’s mouth and hands with the bones to make them taste like ’pos- 
sum grease. When Uncle Ned awoke, the ’possum and potatoes were 
gone. He looked all around, but he saw no one. He licked out his tongue. 
“ Dat tastes lak’ ’possum grease, ” said Uncle Ned. He smelt his fingers 
and they smelled “ lak’ possum grease.” — “ Well,” said Uncle Ned, 
“if I did eat dat *possum, it gave me less inner satisfaction than any 
*possum I ever ate.” 


REMARKS ALTERED 4 


There was once a man had some servants working in the field. They 
had to work very hard, and one day it began to rain, so a boy said, 
“More rain, more rest.” And the boss said, “ What you say ?” —“I 
said, more rain, more grass, sir.” So the boy said, “ If man in this world 
and haven’t got a turning, isn’t worth while to be in this world.” So 
the man said, “ What you say, boy ?” — “I said a staircase without 
a turning is not any good.” 


1. Variant : Wolf said, ‘‘ Your wife have so many children. ’’ — ‘‘Yes, my 
wife got a pile of them. I guess we better go get dat butter, let my children get 
something to eat. ”’ : 

2. Variant : Rabbit said, ‘‘ Let us go to the king and let him tell us how 
to find out who ate the butter. ”’ 

3. Variant : Rabbit charges Cat with eating the butter. After the butter 
runs out of Rabbit’s mouth he smears it on Cat. 

4. Compare MAFLS 16: nos. 40, 41. 
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MOURNING DOVE 


Once upon a time a young girl left her mother to cook some pumpkin. 
When the girl came back, she asked, “ Mamma, you done cook ? Wha 
all the pumpkin I left you for cook ? ” — “ It is in the pot.” She went 
to the pot and saw only a little bit of pumpkin. The girl got angry and 
killed her mother. She afterwards was sorry and killed herself. Since 
then a bird was heard mourning, and it was said that the girl was 
mourning for what she had done. 


UNDER THE MARBLE STONE ! 


One day de fader and de moder went out and left de little baby wid 
de cook, and dey left a pig which was to be cook’ for dinner, and dey 
would fine a good dinner when dey got back home. De baby was asleeping 
in de cradle when de old cook was gitting ready to make a good dinner 
out of dat pig. She went in kitchen for to cook dat pig and der was 
no pig. De pig was eaten up long time by de old cat. Well, dat old cook 
did not hesitate. She jus’ went a-running upstairs and got dat baby 
out of dat cradle, put um en de pot and boil um ento soup, for she had 
to have something for dem people to eat. 

Purty soon de moder and fader come home wid some visitors, and 
dey were hungry all right, for dey come in and started to eat like dey 
never eat before, and dey help demself until dey heard a little bird sing- 
ing at de door: 


“Mammy kill me, 
Dady eat me, 
Bury me head under de marble stone. ” 


Dey listen for a while, but de bird did not stop his singing. Den 
Mammy thought about baby, she ran to the cook and said, “ Where is 
de baby ? ” —- “ In de cradle, mam. ” But dey find out the baby was not 
in de cradle, but his head was under de stone and his little fingers in de 
soup dat was made for dinner. So de old cook was burned down in a big 
fire. 


ESCAPE UP THE TREE 2 


Once there was a giant married to a young woman. The woman had 
a brother. One day the giant killed a calf. The giant went out the next 
day and the woman’s brother went to see her. The boy didn’t know that 
his sister’s husband ate people. The giant came in and knocked at the 
door and the wife hid her brother under the bed. Then she let the giant 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 133. 
2. Compare MAFLS 16: nos. 73, 74; MAFLS 17 : no. 82a. 
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come in. He came in and said, “ Wife, I smell the blood of an English- 
man. ” The wife said, “ No, you must smell that calf.” — “ No, I smell 
the blood of an Englishman.” The giant peeped under the bed. He saw 
the boy in a corner. He said, “ Come here, little boy. Can you climb a 
tree?” 

The boy had three dogs at home. The first one was named “ Cut 
throat,” the second was named, “ Crack bone, ” and the third, “ Drag 
it away.” Before he came from home he told his mother that when she 
hears the dogs growl she must turn them loose. The giant made the boy 
climb the tree and he began to cut the tree down with his teeth. The boy 
called for the dog one time. The dog growled. The woman said, “ These 
dogs are so greedy.” The boy called another time. The woman said, 
“Oh yes, you know that boy told me I must turn loose those dogs when 
I hear them growl. I sure forgot. ”” The woman turned loose the dogs 
and they went. One cut the giant’s throat, one cracked his bones, and 
one dragged him away. The boy climbed down the tree and went to his 
sister’s house and got his sister and went free. 


ANGEL AND DEMBO #2 


Once upon a time there lived a poor colored slave with his master, 
named Dembo. Dembo was a good, cheerful, smart old man. But his 
master was very cruel to him. One day Dembo went into his master’s 
potato bank and stole some potatoes for his dinner. Dembo’s master 
saw him when he got the potatoes, but he did not say anything. Dem- 
bo’s master waited until he saw the big smoke, then he went there. Just 
as he started to open the door he heard Dembo praying. Dembo said, 
“O Lord, O Lord forgive! Send your angel for to take poor Dembo 
home, ’cause white man treat poor Dembo so bad. Poor Dembo for tired 
fer stay yer, Lord.” The white man went back home and dressed him- 
self} just like an angel and came back to the house. He heard Dembo 
still praying. Just as Dembo said the last word, he knocked on the door. 
Dembo said, “ Who is dat ?”” White man said, “ Angel.” Dembo said, 
“Way you want?” White man said, “I come for Dembo.” Dembo 
said, ““ Dembo ain’t day yer.” White man stepped off a little from the 
door and Dembo began praying again. The white man came back and 
rapped again. Dembo said, “ Who dar ?” White man said, “ Angel.” 
Dembo asked, “ Way you want ?” White man said, “ I come for Dem- 
bo.” Dembo said, “ Dembo ain’t day yer.” The white man burst right 
in the door, and when Dembo saw the angel he jumped right through 
the window and ran across the field to his sister’s house with the angel 
right behind him. Dembo screamed and screamed. When he jumped into 
the ditch of water the angel jumped there, too. When Dembo got on his 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 46. 
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sister’s porch he went into a fit with the angel right over him. They 
took poor Dembo and poured water over him and after a while he came 
back. From that time on Dembo never prayed for the Lord to send his 
angels for him. 

THE SWIMMER ! 


I 


There were two boys and these two boys were the fastest swimmers. 
They were offered a prize for the one who could swim from America to 
Europe, and the one that got to Europe first would get one thousand 
dollars. The smallest boy said, “ Now I want a stove, one cord of wood, 
sack of grits, and fifty pounds of meat.” The other boy said, “ What 
are you going to do with those things ? ” The little boy said, “ I am going 
to carry them on my back, and when I get hungry I’ll turn over and 
cook and eat.” — “ Well,” said the other boy, “ I cannot swim with 
you. 


II 


Once an old slave who loved his master very much started to follow 
him to New York one day. His master happen’ to look back before he 
was aboard of his ship and saw him coming. This master sent him back, 
but he only went a little ways off until he run on board. Then he went 
back to the ship and got on board and got in with the fireman. Then he 
went in the hatch until he was near the wharf ot New York. Then he 
jump over board just about the time when his master was on the gang 
plank and began hollowing. “ Master! Master! save me. I swam all 
de way from Beaufort.” The master immediately look around and help 
his slave out of the water, dressed him in a new suit and carried him up 
in town and advertise him as a champion swimmer. He was challenge 
to swim the next day at two o’clock. The next day the crowd gathered 
at half past one and they began looking for the prize swimmer. The time 
went by until it was five minutes to two o’clock and the swimmen hadn’t 
arrive’ yet. When the clock hand had reach two o’clock, the people saw 
aman coming down with a slave on his back and a frying pan in his 
hand... (Unfinished.) 


THE TALKING MULE 2 


“Uncle Tom bought a mule the other day.” — “Is that so?” — 
“Yes.” — “ What the mule name ? ” — “ His name is Grim, but that 
is a talking mule.” — “ A talking mule ? — You must mean a working 


1. Compare MAFLS 15 : no. 63. 
2. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 61. 
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mule. Where in the world you ever see a talking mule ? ” — “ Never in 
my life until I saw this one.” —“ Don’t stop! Tell me some more, ” 
— “ Yes, Uncle Tom bought him a mule and the man who he bought it 
from told him to feed the mule high and curry him twice a day, ‘and you 
will have a fine mule,’ but Uncle Tom put the box up high and give the 
mule very little food and would work him all day. So one day Uncle 
Tom?’ sister died, and he told the boy to put the saddle on Grim’s back, 
And when the boy went to the stall he said, ‘Get round there, Grim.’ 
Then Grim answer, ‘Yes, you come but could not bring anything for 
Pa Grim to eat.’ } The boy rest the bridle down and told his father that 
the mule is talking. The old man went to the stall and said, ‘Get round 
there, Grim.’ — ‘Yes, you come now get round there Grim. But you 
haven’t bring anything for Grim to eat.’ The old man set the bridle 
down and out he went, and his little dog followed him. ? And as he was 
running he made attempt to go in his friend house, but the rooster 
get up on the fence and told him not to come in, and then he did run. As 
he stop, he said, ‘I never hear a mule talk until today.’ His dog said, 
‘Me neither.’ Then he did run and the hog said, “ Buff, buff, don’t you 


, 


run over me, ” and the old man fell. When his dog came up he was dead. ” 


MR. LAzy 3 


Once upon a time there lived a very lazy man. He would always 
travel from house to house for some thing to eat. One day he went to 
one of his neighbor’s house and said, “ Is you got any thing to eat ?” 
And the gentleman said, “ Yes.” Mr. Lazy said, “Is it done ?” The 
gentleman said, “ No.” And he said, “ Neber min’, den.” He went to 
the next house and said, “ Have you any grits ? ” The man said, “ Yes.” 
He asked, “ Is it done ?” The man said, “ No.” Mr. Lazy said, “ Neber 
min’, den.” And he went to the next man’s house and said, “ Have 
you got any thing to eat ?” The man said, “ I have some ’tater here, ” 
and Mr. Lazy said, “ It is peel’ ?” The man said, “ No.” Mr. Lazy said, 
“ Neber min’, den.” On, on, he went, just like that until he died. 


THE PREACHER’S DINNER 


In a certain town preachers like poultry and hardly eat any thing 
else. So one day a preacher came to a lady’s house, and this lady was to 
prepare a dinner. As the peacher was coming all the poultry saw him 


1. Variant : Sambo beats his ox every day. ‘‘ One Sunday, more than all, 
the ox said to Mr. Sambo, ‘For God sake you ain’t tired beat me ?’” 
2. When Sambo gets home, he says to the dog, “‘ I neber yer cow talk yet.” 
Dog says, “‘ I neber yer cow talk yet.”’ ... ‘‘ Me neider, ” says the cat. 
3. The title is the writer’s. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 114. 
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and hid because none of them wanted to be killed. This lady went to 
the barn yard and called, but there was no poultry to be seen anywhere. 
Now he was there a long time and the poultry was getting tired of 
waiting so long. So the rooster said (in a crowing tone), “ Is Mr. Preacher 
gone ?’” The guinea said, “ Not yet, not yet.” The gobbler said, “ Wa 
da gracious Lord, ” and the shoba duck said, “ Sh- - - - sh-- --.” They 
all kept hiding until the preacher had to go, and when he was gone, they 
all came out and strutted about the yard as before. 


KNEE DEEP ! 


Once a man was coming from work. He counted out his money. He 
had seven dollars. He said, “ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. ” 
Something in the pond said, “ Eight.” So he counted again. When he 
said, “ seven ” the thing said “ eight.” So the man said, “ I wonder 
who dere say eight, you better don’ worry wid me. ” So he counted again 
and he had only seven dollars and the something in the pond said “ eight.” 
The man was so angry he went into the pond. As he went in, the thing 
said, “ Knee-deep ! Knee-deep! ’ The man got so angry he went down 
to throat-deep and was drowned. 


PATIENCE 


Once upon a time there was a young man. He was getting ready to 
marry to a girl whose name was Tamer. Tamer had a sister name’ Pa- 
tience. After the young man got ready to marry Tamer, he had to wait 
ever so long before the girl got ready to come out. So the young man 
began to get angry. “I binner wait yer so long and Tamer never come 
yet,” said he. The girl’s father got so worried and ran out and said, 
“Oh Bredder, hab Patience ! Gal ’ill be yer en a lee [little] w’ile. ” The 
young man looked back and said, “ No, no, sir! I neber cou’t Patience, 
I cou’t Tamer, sah, and I want ’im. ” 


RIDDLES. 


Whitie, Whitie, up and down, 
Whitie, Whitie, all around town. 
Ans. Teeth. 2 


Brer Who Box and Brer Box went out fishing, and Brer Who Box 
drown, Who shall bring the boat ashore ? (The one who answers gets a 
box.) 


1. Compare MAFLS 16: no. 56. 
2. Compare MAFLS 16 : 168 no. 97. 
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I am a little seed, I live in a large overcoat. And when they are going 
to plant me they take my coat off and leave me in a thin little red vest, 
I am not tall, but some of my sisters and brothers are tall. Boys and 
girls are very fond of me. Can you guess who I am? 

Ans. A peanut. 


Ping packum send wing wackum to drive ping packum out of the 
wholy bickie wackum. Can you guess what I said ? 
Ans. The man send the boy to drive the hogs out of the potato bank. ! 


I am here alone, I have one leg, one hand, and one eye. They left 
me here by myself because I cannot walk, but sometime they will come 
and shake my hand and out of my mouth I will spit. Some of my sis- 
ters and brothers will spit so slow people hate to shake their hand. | 
am very swift. I will spit a bucket full so quick that some people don’ 
believe. The longer you shake my hand the cooler I get. Can you guess 
my name ? 

Ans. A pump. ? 


I went upon my father’s grave. I ate his meat, suck’ his blood, and 
threw his bones away. 
Ans. Watermelon. * 


In the dead become to life. 
First was six and now it’s seven. 

Ans. It was an old dead horse and a partridge made its 
nest in it. And the first day the man came along it 
was six eggs in the nest. The next day the man came 
along it was seven partridge in the nest with the 
mother. 4 


Black man sits on a White man head. 
Ans. Hen sit on her nest 5. 


PROVERBS. 


1. Take no more on your heels than you can kick off with your toes. 
2. A good run is better than a bad stand. 
3. Everything good to eat is not good to talk. ® 


Compare MAFLS 16: 152 no. 3. 
. Compare MAFLS 16 : 159 no. 46. 
. Compare MAFLS 16 : 159 no. 46. 
. Compare MAFLS 16 : 158 no. 38. 
. Compare MAFLS 16 : 155 no. 16. 
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. Every man for his-self and God for we all. 

. Roll your applecart right on. 

Every grin teeth don’t mean laugh. 

. Every shut eye don’t mean sleep. 

. Feed you with the corn and choke you with the cob. 
. Young folks, listen what old folks say, 

When danger is near keep out of the way. 

Singing in the morning, hawk will catch you before night. 
Still water runs deep. 


SPIRITUALS. 
I GIT A LETTER DIS MORNIN’ 


I git a letter dis mornin’, Aye Lo’d, 

I git a letter dis mornin’, Aye Lo’d. 
Who you t’ink dat letter from, Aye Lo’d. 
Letter from my Jesus, Aye Lo’d. 

Take um to my brother, Aye Lo’d, 

Take um to my brother, Aye Lo’d, 

My brother could not read it, Aye Lo’d. 
Take it to my sister, Aye Lo’d 

My sister could not read it, Aye Lo’d. 


YO RELIGION NEVER MAKE YOU SHAME 


Oh yo religion never make you shame, 

Oh yo religion never make you shame, 

Oh yo religion never make you shame, 
Hold out. 

Oh I’m gwine down to Jordan, hold out. 
Gwine down to Jordan. Hold out, hold out. 
Oh if that’s yo aim, hold out. 

Oh if that’s yo aim, hold out, 

Hold out. 


I think my mother say hold out. 
Oh I think my mother say hold out, hold out. 


I think my brother say hold out. 
Oh I think my brother say hold out, hold out. 


I think my sister say hold out. 
Oh I think my sister say hold out, hold out. 
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Oh yo religion never make you shame. 

Oh yo, oh Lordie, religion never make you shame. 
Yo religion never make yo shame, 

Hold out. 


I AM GOING TO LAY MY BODY DOWN 


Hush mamma baby don’t you mou’n, 

I am going to lay this body down. 

Hush mamma baby don’t you mou’n, 

I am going to lay this body down, 

I am going to lay this body down. 

Sense for my mother, father give me over. 
I am going to lay this body down. 

I am going to lay this body down. 

I am going to lay this body down. 

Sense for my preacher, preacher give me over. 
I am going to lay this body down. 

I am going to lay this body down. 

I am going to lay this body down. 


I AM RUNNING FOR THE LIFE 


I 


I’m running for the life, 

I’m running for the life, 

If anybody ask you what’s the matter with me, 
Tell um I said, I’m running for the life. 


2 


I’m mourning for the life, 

I’m mourning for the life, 

If anybody ask you what’s the matter with me, 
Tell um I said, I’m mourning for the life. 


3 


I’m a praying for the life, 

I’m a praying for the life. 

If anybody should ask you what’s the matter with me, 
Tell um I said, I’m praying for me life, 

I’m praying for me life. 
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COME AND GO WITH ME 


Chorus. 


Come, come, come and go with me. 
Come, come, come and go with me. 
Come, come, come and go with me. 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 





I 


If you are a Christian, come and go with me. 
If you are a Christian, come and go with me. 
If you are a Christian, come and go with me. 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 


(Chorus) 
2 


If you are a warrior, come and go with me. 
If you are a warrior, come and go with me. 
If you are a warrior come and go with me. 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 


(Chorus) 
3 


If you are a true believer, come and go with me. 
If you are a true believer, come and go with me. 
If you are a true believer, come and go with me. 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 


(Chorus) 


4 


Christ told the blind man go down to the river and bade. 
Christ told the blind man go down to the river and bade. 
Christ told the blind man go down to the river and bade. 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 


(Chorus) 
5 


Christ told Nicodemus, “ You must be born again, ’ 
Christ told Nicodemus, “ You must be born again. ’ 
Oh! hal - le - lu - iah, amen. 

(Chorus) 


’ 


, 
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I’M GINE TO DIE WID DE STAFF IN MY HAND 


I’m gine to die wid de staff in my hand, 
I’m gine to die wid de staff in my hand, 
No matter what dey say, 
No matter what dey do, 
I’m gine to die wid de staff in my hand. 


I 





Some people in de world 
And dey don’ know what to say, 
For when dey look aroun’ 

It seems like jidgment day. 

But I’m gine to die wid de staff in my hand. 


2 
~ 


Some are fighting in the air, 
Some are kneeling down to prayer, 
But I’m gine to die wid de staff in my hand. 


JESUS DONE JUST WHAT HE SAID 


I 


Jesus done just what he said, — yes he did. 
He healed the sick, and he raised the dead, — yes he did. 


Chorus. 


You can tell the world about this. 

I will tell the nation about that. 

Tell them that my Lord has come. 

Tell them what the Comforter has done. 
That he brought joy, joy, joy, to my soul. 


2 


Upon the mountain my Lord spoke, — yes he did. 
Out of his mouth came fire and smoke, — yes he did. 


3 


John the Baptist, he declared, — yes he did. 
Ain’t but the righteous shall go there, — yes he did. 
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4 
I remember the hour, I remember it well, — yes he did. 
When Jesus washed my sins away, — yes he did. 


PLAY ON YOUR HARP LITTLE DAVID 


I 


I have a leader over there, 

I have a leader over there, 

I have a leader over there, 

In the kingdom of my Lord. 
Trumpet of God going to sound. 
Members, if you die in Christ 
You going to rise. 

In the Resurrection morning 
You got to shine. 


2 


Play on your harp little David, 
Play on your harp little David, 
Play on your harp little David, 
In the kingdom of my Lord. 
Trumpet of God going to sound. 
Members, if you die in Christ 
You going to rise. 

In the Resurrection morning 
You got to shine. 


3 


I have a Savior over there, 

I have a Savior over there, 

I have a Savior over there, 

In the kingdom of my Lord. 
Trumpet of God going to sound. 
Members, if you die in Christ 
You going to rise. 

In the Resurrection morning 
You got to shine. 


4 


I’m going over there, 
I’m going over there, 
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I’m going over there, 

In the kingdom of my Lord. 
Trumpet of God going to sound. 
Members, if you die in Christ, 
You going to rise. 

In the Resurrection morning 
You got to shine. 


JESUS IS MY ONLY FRIEND 





Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


When the doctor he done give me over, 
When the doctor he done give me over, 
When the doctor he done give me over, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


When the preacher he done give me over, 
When the preacher he done give me over, 
When the preacher he done give me over, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


Chorus. 


Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


When my room became a public highway, 
When my room became a public highway, 
When my room became a public highway, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


When my face became a looking-glass, 
When my face became a looking-glass, 
When my face became a looking-glass, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


Chorus. 


Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
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Jesus, Jesus is my only friend, 
Lord King Jesus is my only friend. 


DE ANGELS ARE WATCHIN’ OBER ME 


Chorus. 


All night, all night 

De angels are watchin’ ober me. 
All night, all night, 

Oh de angels are watchin’ ober me. 





z 


Some say Peter and some say Paul, 
De angels are watchin’ ober me, 
Ain’t but one God made us all, 
Oh angels are watchin’ ober me. 


2 


If you get there before I do, 

De angels are watchin’ ober me, 
Tell all my friend I am coming, too, 
Oh de angels are watchin’ ober me. 


WE GOT A SOUL TO SABE 


Chorus. 


Go round, go round look at de morning star, 
Go round, go round, we got a soul to save. 


I 


Hadn’t been for Satan 

We wouldn’t had to pray. 

Now Satan broke God holy law, 
And we got a soul to save. ! 


2 


When I was a laying at Hell’s dark door 
No one to pity poor me, 


1. Variant of verse I : 
Hadn't been for Satan we wouldn’t had to pray, 
And we got a soul to sabe. 
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Massa Jesus he came riding by 
And brought my liberty. 


I LOVE MY BLESSED SAVIOR 
I 


I love my blessed Savior 

And sorry when He died 

It hurted me to my blessed heart 
To see Him crucified. 





Chorus. 


He cried how long, how long, 
He cried how long, how long, 
He cried how long, how long, 
For my Lord told me so. 


2 


When Jesus was hanging on the Cross, 

And the Jews were standing round. 

One picked up the sword and plunged it in his side 
And the blood came trickling down. 


EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW JUST HOW I DIE 


Everybody wants to know just how I die, 
Just how I die, 
Just how I die. 
Everybody wants to know just how I die, 
Everybody wants to know just how I die. 


Just how you live, just how you die. 

Just how you die, 

Just how you die. : 
Just how you live, just how you die. 
Everybody wants to know how I die. 


I am going to read my testimony on my bed, 
On my bed, 
On my bed. 
I am going to read my testimony on my bed, 
Everybody wants to know how I die. 


SMART 


one 
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I am going to have it wriiien in my for’head, 
In my for’head, 
In my for’head. 
I am going to have it written in my for’head, 
Everybody wants to know how I die. 


WHEN THE ROCK AND THE MOUNTAIN GIVE WAY 





I 


I wonder what the gamblers going to do that day, 
When the rock and the mountain give away. 


Chorus. 


Give away, give away, 
When the rock and the mountain give away, 
Give away, give away, 
When the rock and the mountain give away. 


2 


I wonder what the liars going to do that day 
When the rock and the mountain give away. 


3 


I wonder what the sinners going to do that day 
When the rock and the mountain give away. 


LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER ON OUR KNEES 


z 


Let us break bread together on our knees, 

Let us break bread together on our knees. 

When I fall on my knees with my face to the rising sun, 
Oh! Lord, have mercy on me. 


2 


Let us drink wine together on our knees, 

Let us drink wine together on our knees. 

When I fall on my knees with my face to the rising sun, 
Oh! Lord have mercy on me. 
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3 


Let us praise God together on our knees, 

Let us praise God together on our knees. 

When I fall on my knees with my face to the rising sun, 
Oh! Lord have mercy on me. 


Chorus. 


Oh! Lord, have mercy on me, 
Oh! Lord have mercy on me. 
When I fall on my knees with my face to the rising sun, 
Oh! Lord have mercy on me. 


I WANT TO DIE EASY WHEN I DIE 


I want to die easy when I die, 

I want to die easy when I die, 

I want to die easy when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 

Lord, I want to die easy when I die. 


I want to see my mother when I die, 

I want to see my mother when I die, 

I want to see my mother when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 

Lord, I want to see my mother when I die. 


I want to see my pastor when I die, 

I want to see my pastor when I die, 

I want to see my pastor when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 

Lord, I want to see my pastor when I die. 


I want to see my Jesus when I die. 

I want to see my Jesus when I die. 

I want to see my Jesus when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 

Lord, I want to see my Jesus when I die. 


I want to go to Heaven when I die, 

I want to go to Heaven when I die, 

I want to go to Heaven when I die, 
Shout salvation as I fly. 

Lord, I want to go to Heaven when I die. 











Yim 
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BERMUDA FOLKLORE 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


In 1834 one Sunday morning in the Bermuda parish churches the 
Negro slaves were proclaimed emancipated. Slavery in the Islands had 
been on a small scale. There were no large plantations. Slaves were 
engaged in house service, in gardening or in fishing, for masters who 
at most owned but eight or ten slaves. Inferably, the contact between 
the two races in slave-times, as today, was comparatively close. 

Today the racial proportion is about two Negroes to one White. 
This disproportion, slight as it is compared with that of the Southern 
States, is advanced as a reason, just as in those states, for keeping the 
Negroes “in their place.” Incidentally I may note that the only in- 
stances of Negro “ uppishness” I observed were among hack drivers 
and waiters who were greatly outnumbered by the tourists they some- 
times bullied. Given the American racial attitude, it was singular to 
see a hotel “ starter” hold up carriages until told just where the people 
were going. In one case I overheard a “ starter” chief say to a White 
lady, “ No, you can’t have that carriage, I am going to use it for myself, ” 
meaning, I suppose, for another party he was arranging ; or, still 
more bizarre, to see a crowd of Whites at the dining room entrance 
waiting eagerly on the waving hand of the black overlord who assigned 
places at the crowded tables — “ reconstruction” unresented since 
unrecognized. 

Historic “ reconstruction ” has an interesting memorial at the town 
of St. George’s. Commanding the town stands an unfinished church 
of cathedral dignity. In the early seventies the congregation of the ancient 
church of St. Peter’s was divided on Negro exclusion. The rector was 
against the innovating policy of exclusion, “he would not close his 
church to colored people.” So with the conservative faction he planned 
a new edifice. Then the exclusionists formed a new organization, the 
Reformed Protestants. Subsequently the Archbishop confirmed the 
rector in his rectorship for life, and the building funds giving out, the 
conservatives remained in control of their old St. Peter’s. On the Easter 
Sunday I visited the church there were many more Negroes at its ser- 
vice than at the exclusively Negro church, African Methodist, which 
I also visited. 

The foregoing account of the church split I heard from a Negro who 
had the story from his parents. In the guide books there is no reference 
to the story, a suppression consistent perhaps with my Negro infor- 
mant’s assertion that “in certain sections there is more race prejudice 
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in Bermuda than even in the Southern States, only tt ts not expressed.” 
As this informant had not been to the States, his assertion is based on 
hearsay. 

Hearsay about race relations in the States is far from lacking, so many 
Bermudian Negroes having spent considerable time on the Continent. 
It is a common practice to find employment in the North for a few years, 
accumulating earnings, and then to return to the congenial life of the 
Islands. An ambitious youth may go to an American school or college. 

Sojourn in the States and intercourse with tourists are unfavorable 
to the preservation of folklore, and I heard repeatedly that this genera- 
tion does not tell the stories once told. It is a question, too, whether 
the stock of tales was ever as abundant as, let us say, in the Bahama 
Islands or in the plantation life of the South. It seems almost impossible 
that the animal tale was not once known in the Islands, but today it 
is certainly not familiar. My frankest and most naive informant, a St. 
David’s Islander who had never been abroad, was ignorant of the tale 
of Tar Baby. Even the idea of Rabbit figuring in a tale seemed un- 
familiar to everyone. ! Nor could I learn of any tale about Jack and the 
King’s daughter. Jack the Giant Killer and Cinderella and the “ North 
Wind ” were familiar to some, from a book, and so were the tales of 
Playing Godfather and of Too Swollen to Escape. These were repeated 
to me in characteristically narrative style, and as sources of the tales 
which elsewhere are full fledged folk tales seem worth recording. 


TOO SWOLLEN TO ESCAPE 2 


Fox and Wolf, they were working together. Fox told Wolt he knew 
where there was some meat. So they went there, and Wolf ate 
and ate and ate and got bigger and bigger. And there was only 
a little hole to get in. So when the farmer came with his gun 
Fox crept out of the little hole, but Wolf could not get out, he 
was so fat, and the farmer shot him. 


PLAYING GODFATHER 2 


Cyat and Dawg buy a keg of butter fe a reserve fe the winter. Well, 
they was in a puzzle to find place whe’ to put it. They agree to 
put it in a church which it will be safe. A week or two after, 


1. On some of the Islands, notably Coopers, rabbits may be seen pasturing 
in the little clearings like cattle. 

2. Informant, Matilda Minors, aged 30. Read at school. In McMillan’s New 
Literary Reader, II, 1902. 

3. Informant, Edward Simmons of Antigua and St. George’s. To others 
the tale was known as Cat and Mouse, as given in McMillan’s New Literary 
Reader, II, 1902. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 1 ; MAFLS 16: 5, no. 4. 
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Cyat make an alarm that he has to go to church and stan’ godfather 
for a child. When he returned back, Dawg asked him what is the 
name of the child. “ Top-Off.”” Well, he keep on until the last child 
he stan’ for he name “ All-Gone. ” Butter was finished then. Winter 
sets in. Agree to go and get the butter home. Cyat didn’t like 
to go. Dawg alone go to get de butter. When he found out keg of 
butter was all finished he returned back in a has’ (haste). Cyat 
flee before him. He ketch Cyat by de neck and break his neck. 
And dat is why today Dawg hate Cyat. 


The noodle or Irishman tale I found familiar to several Islanders, as 
a type, ie., they had heard stories about Pat and Mike ; but the only 
one I succeeded in eliciting was: 


WHAT DARKENS THE HOLE ! 


Pat and Mike were going bear hunting. They found a cave with some 
bear cubs in it, so Mike went down into it. The mother bear came 
sniffing around. So when she was going into the cave Pat ketched 
hold of her tail. An’ Mike said to Pat, “ What darkens that hole ? ” 
So Pat says to Mike, “ You’ll know what darkens the hole when 
the tail breaks. ” 


The narrator of the preceding tale also knew “ boyish tales ” which 
he said he was “ not in suitable circumstances to tell,” since “ the 
stories men tell are not the way women tell stories. ” Among his “ boyish 
tales” I surmised he included one which at last after prompting he did 
give, very sketchily, as, 


TWO POPPERS 2 


Woman had a visitor. Her husband comes back. Little boy says, 
“Two poppers.” — “ What you say, Jack ?” — “Two daddies, 
one under de bed, one eating supper. ” 


That was all, in the line of “ spinning stories,” from that reluctant 
narrator. From another, almost equally reluctant, who referred to 
“spinning riddles” I heard the story of, 


COUNTING OUT THE PEOPLE 8 


Two fishermen went fishing and they caught quite a catch. So on 
their way home they passed Warwick churchyard and decided to 


1. Cab driver, resident of Warwick, aged thirty. For bibliography see 
MAPFLS 16: 118, no. 1. 

2. For bibliography, see MAFLS 16: 90, no. I. 

3. Informant, Joseph Simmons of Warwick. Heard in Warwick, also in 
the States. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 68, no. I. 
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stop there to sheer [share] up. So while they were counting out 
their spoil a man was passing by and heard someone saying, “ One 
for me and one for you, ” and not knowing what it was, went hast- 
ing to the pastor and told him that God and the devil were counting 
out the people. So they went back to the churchyard to be sure, 
but didn’t go in, but stood_to the gate, and finally they heard them 
say, “ How about the two we left at the gate?” meaning the 
two fish they dropped at the gate. So the minister being excited 
thought that it was meaning him and his partner. They moved 
away hastily. 


The haunted house tale in its black cat or.“ Me Neither” form js 
unfamiliar, but the buried treasure version is told, in connection with a 
house which is known as Smallpox } house at Smallpox Bottom, Smith’s 
Island, a small island between St. George’s and St. David’s Island: 


There were two fellows passing by in a boat. It come on to rain. So 


they took refuge in the house. They lay down. And after they lay 
down, they heard a barrel of money a-rolling. (There’s a firm belief 
that when people buried money they killed somebody and buried 
him alongside the money. Then only the owner of the money could 
get it. The more anybody else dug for the money the faster it disap- 
peared. I never had any experience of this myself. “ I’m just giving 
it to you for what I bought it. ”) # 


The old witch tale may have been told, since the witch who sheds 


skin and is caught by having salt or pepper sprinkled into it 3 is 


familiar, although the characteristic appeal which gives a narrative 
turn to the belief, “ Skinny, Skinny, don’t you know me ? ” * appeared 


el to my informant. 


PROVERBS, SAYINGS, DIALECT. 


. Barking dogs never bite. (“ Very popular about here. ”) 
. It’s a long rope that has no end. 
. The pot must be kept boiling. 
. (a) Empty kettles give more sound. 
(6) Hempty vessel mek a mos’ noise. 


Here was a slip into dialect which, I may note, was straightway 
corrected by a sophisticated informant. Dialectical expression is uncom- 
mon, at least in talk with White people. There are, however, differences 
in pronunciation, very marked to the ear of an Islander. “ Each parish 
speaks differently, St. David Islanders in particular. ’ 


, 


Smallpox ravages were severe in the Islands. 
Informant, S. A. Dickinson of St. David’s Island. 
See MAFLS 16: 213. 

For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 63, no. I. 
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Of one using dialect it is said that “ he talks thick.” An expression 
common to both races is the use of “ siglit ” as a term of address — “ You 
poor little sight, ” to one sick, or “ you wicked sight, ” to a teaze. “ Soft” 
is used for feeble-minded or half-wit. 


RHYMES. 


Toasts are a familiar form of versification, and the following was dic- 
tated by Dickinson. It was fresh in his mind, he said, because the Inn 
cook had told it to him the day before. 


Here’s to the bird that flies in the air, 
May it never lose a feather. 

If I don’t marry the girl I love, 

I’ll remain single forever. 


I overheard a driver who was being jollied about his horse by a group 
of idlers in Walsingham slip into rhyme : 


Sometimes he brings in a dollar, 
Sometimes he brings me in a quarter. 
I set um all down to my wife and daughter. 


Counting out rhymes were contributed as follows : 


One, two, three 
Mammy caught a flea. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven. 


Hickery dickery dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down, 
Hickery dickery dock. 


One 0’ me, un 0’ me, yakome, you. 
Filisy, falasy, Nicholas John, 
Quewee, quawee, 

English navy. 

Slinkum, slinkum, bow. 


The rhyme for the game of London Bridge is : 
London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down, 
My fair lady. 
See the prisoners marching through, marching through, marching 
through. 
Off to prison I must go, I must go, I must go. 
Broke my lock, stole my gold, etc. 
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RIDDLES. 


1. Hump! back, smoove (smooth) ? belly ? ® 
Ans. Self-heater. 4 
Variant: Back as round as the belly. If you don’t know it, 
I can’t tell you. 5 
2. Thirty white horses on a red hill, 
There they go, there they go, 
There they stand still. 
Ans. Teeth. ® 
Variant: I saw thirty white horses standing on a red hill, 
Here they go, etc. 
Variant: Twenty-four horse on a red hill. Are always going. 
Ans. Gums and teeth. 
Variant: Forty-two white horses on a red hill 
All the time amovin’, 
But they still astandin’ still. 
Ans. Teeth. 
Variant : Twenty white horses on a red hill; 
Here they stamp, here they stamp 
Standing stock still. 
Variant: Two horses on a red hill; 
Now they stamp, 
Now they champ, 
Now they stand still. 
Ans. Red gums. 
Variant: Two rows of white horses on a red hill. 
Ans. Teeth. 
3. I was going to London Bridge, 
I met my sister Jane. 
I cut her throat and drank her blood 
And left her body standing. 7 
Ans. Bottle of wine. ® 





1. Rough. 

2. Variant : Flat. 

3. Variant : Stomach. 

4. Or iron. This is a four inch deep chamber for charcoal, and a spout- 
like chimney, so to speak, the handle of wood. 

This riddle is generally known, and is the most distinctive in the collec- 
tion. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 196, no. IIo. 

5. Variant : If you don’t know, I wont tell ye. MAFLS 17 : 186, no. 2. 

6. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 7 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : 106, no. 9. 
7. Variant : Let remain. 
8. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 160, no. 1 ; MAFLS 17: 192, no. I. als 
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Variant: As I was crossing a street in London 
I met my sister Ann, ! etc. 
And let her body stan’, ? 
Ans. Bottle of Port wine. 
Cherry. 
Variant: As I went along the river 
A met a man. 
I chopped off his head, 
I drank his blood. 
Ans. A bottle of rum. 
Variant: As I goin’ across London Bridge 
I met a yaller man, 
I cut off his head, 
Drank his blood, 
Ate his flesh, 
Chucked his skin overboard. 
Ans. An orange. 
Variant: As I was passing London town 
I saw a lady hanging. 
I took her down and drank her blood 
And left her — a hanging. 
Ans. Orange. 
Variant: What is this you eat its flesh and drink its blood ? 
Ans. Cocoanut. 
4. Roomful, * houseful. 
Can’t catch a cupful. 4 
Ans. Smoke. 5 
Variant: Houseful, everything full 
And still can’t catch a thing iull. 
Variant: Pitcherful, cupful 
Yet you can’t get your hand full. 
Variant: A chimneyful, houseful, 
And still you can’t get a thimbleful. 
Variant: What is that which goes all through the house and 
yet you can’t catch a thimbleful ? 
Ans. Air. 
Variant: A hillful, ® a hillful, 
Can’t catch a bowlful. 
Ans. Mist. 





1. Variant : Mary. 

2. Variant : Led her by the stand. 

3. Variant : Kitchenful. 

4. Variant: Plateful. 

5. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 153, no. 1; MAFLS 17: 201, no. 7; 
also New Orleans JAFL 35 : 106, no. Io. 

6. Variant : Holeful. 


16 
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Variant: Over the hills and out of the hole, etc. 
Ans. Smoke. 
A ship’s cargo was: 
Triangle standing with a cross (= A) 
Oval complete (= O) 
Two half semicircles (= C, C) 
And a perpendicular meet (= B) 
Ans. Tobacco. ! 
As I was going in dockyard gate ? 
I met my uncle Jack, 
He had a stone in his throat, 
A stick in his hand. 
If you tell me this riddle, 
I’ll give you a groat. ® 
Ans. Cherry. 4 
Variant: As I was going through the garden gap 
I met Dick with his red cap, 5 
A stick in his hand, stones in his throat. 
If you guess this riddle 
I’ll give you a groat. 
Ans. Pomegranate (Cherry). 


. As I went over London Bridge 


I met Mister Rusty Cap, 

Pins and Needles on his back 

A-going to Thorney Fair. 
Ans. Hedgehog. 


. Round as a biscuit. 


As busy as a bee, 
The prettiest little thing 
You ever did see. 

Ans. Watch. ® 


. As I was going in Dockyard gate ? 


I met a London scholar; 
He drew off his hat, 


Heard by informant, a native of Hamilton from a St. Kitts man who 
lived formerly at Hamilton. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 214, no. 247. 
2. 
3- 
4. 


In Somerset. 
Given sometimes as goat. 


This riddle has a considerable vogue also in the Sea Islands, S. C. I did 
not publish it as it appeared to have a directly literary source. Compare New 
Orleans, JAFL 35 : 108, no. 22. 
5. 
6. 


Variants : Dicky Redcap ; a man with a tall green hat. 


For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 163, no. 3 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : 105, no. I. 
y 3 


Variant : Manchester Bridge. 
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An’ drew off his coat} 
An’ tell me the name of the scholar. 
Ans. Andrew. # 
10. Whitey told Whitey to drive Whitey out of Whitey. % 
Ans. A white man told a white boy to drive a white cow 
out a white cabbage head. 4 
11. Two top timbers, 
Two glass windows, 
Four ground standers, 
And one switch about. 
Ans. Cow. °® 
Variant: Something has: 
Four ground standers, 
Two uprights, 
Two lamp lighters, 
Two outriggers, 
And one switch about, 
And it goes Moo! 
Variant: Four ground standers, 
One switch about, 
Two upriggers. ° 
Ans. Donkey. 

12. I know a man, he had a yellow house. In this house there was a 
green house; in this green house there was a blue house; in this blue 
house there was a red and white. 

Ans. Kite. 

13. In my father’s garden there was a green house ; in that green 
house there was a white house ; in that white house there were several 
black members. 

Ans. Watermelon. 
Variant: Something has green walls outside and red inside? 
and a lot of little black people. 
Variant: House painted red outside, 
White inside, 





1. Variant : Glove, And bid me a good morrow. 

2. Sometimes read, sometimes heard. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 144 
no. 1; MAFLS 17 : 206, no. 1 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 109, no. 27. 

3. See MAFLS 16: 152, no. 2. For bibliography ; also Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 204, no. 199. 


id 4. Two varieties of cabbage are grown, green blade and, a whiter variety, 

ww “root of a begger ’’. The substitution of cabbage for the cotton field of other 
variants in a locality where cotton is not grown is of interest. 

. 5. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 154, no. 15 ; MAFLS 17 : 203, no. 1; 


also New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 111, no. 54. 
6. Variant : Uprighters. 
7. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 166, nos. 76, 77, 79. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


35 : 107, no. 13. 
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And Colored! people live in it. 
Ans. Apple. 
Variant: A yellow house with yellow curtains and black people 
living in it. 
Ans. Papaw. 
Variant: A little red woman lives in a green house and has 
black ? children. 
Variant: Something green outside and red and white inside 
and has brown eyes. 
Variant: Red house, green furniture. 
Ans. Melon. 
Yellow inside, 
Yellow outside, 
White windows. 
Ans. Orange. 
Something has green walls outside and yellow inside. 
Ans. Pumpkin. 
Painted yellow outside, 
Painted yellow inside, 
And a white door inside. 
Ans. Mango. ® 
Black we are, but much admired, 
Men seek for us until they are tired. 
We tire the horses, but comfort men, 
Tell me this riddle, if you can. 
Ans. Charcoal. 4 
Coal. 
Variant: Though black I am, 
I’m much admired. 
Many horses have I tired, 
Tired horses and carried men. 
Unfurl this riddle ff you can. 
Ans. Black hearse. 


. A riddle, a riddle 


As I suppose, 
A thousand eyes 
And never a nose. 
Ans. Coal sifter, cinder sifter. 5 


1. Variant : Black. 

2. Variant : Brown. 

3. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 88, no. 60. 

4. Compare Antigua, ibid., p. 85, no. 22 ; New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 107. 
no. 17. 

5. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 166, no. 86 ; also New Orleans JAFL 
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Thimble. 
Potato. 
e 19. Something red under the pot 
Makes it hot. 
Ans. Fire. 
§ 20. The red man tickles the black man all the time. 
Ans. Fire under the pot. 4 
e 21. A man had twelve 2 girls 
And still they were all boy. 
Ans. Because their name was Albuoy. ® 
Variant: A lady had twelve boys and twelve girls. 
They were all boys. 
22. How can a man be a hundred years old and yet be young ? 
Ans. His name is Young. * 
23. A man rode 5 to St. George’s ® 
And yet walked. 
Ans. Dawg name. ? 
24. Something in the water, 
Something on top the water, 
Something under the water, 
And yet doesn’t touch the water. 
Ans. Egg in a duck’s belly. § 
Duck egg. 
25. Under the water, 
And over the water, 
And still don’t get vet (wet) ? 
Ans. A woman going over (crossing) a bridge with a 
bucket (tub) of water on her head. 
Variant: Under water, 
Over water, 
An’ never touch water. 
Variant: A woman goes under water, 
Over water. 
And still not touching water. 





1. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 155, no. 1; also Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 197, no. 124. 

2. Variant : Seven. 

3. Two capes are so named, and two or three families, colored, in Pem- 
broke, bear the name. 

4. There are some families by this name in Pembroke, where the riddle 
was told. 

5. Variant : Rowed. 

6. Told in Warwick. Variant : Somerset, told in Pembroke. 

7. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 3 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : 109, no. 33. 

8. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 88, no. 57. 
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26. Something goes in the water red, and comes out black. 


27. The flour of England, 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 
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Ans. A stick of fire. 
Fire-stick. 
Coal. 


Fruit of Spain, 
Met together in a shower of rain, 
Put in a bag, 
Tied with a string, 
If you tell me this riddle, 
I’ll give you a ring. 
Ans. Plum pudding. } 
Variant: Flour of England, fruit of Spain, 
Wet an old lady in a shower of rain. 
With a napkin tied with a string, 
Unfold this riddle, 
I’ll give you a gold ring. 
Ans. Pudding. 
Four boys were going along the street. 
Two were big and two were small, 
And the two in front were walking quick, 
And the two behind were walking quick. 
Although the two in front stop, the two behind could not catch 
him. 





Ans. Carriage wheel. ? 
Two brothers on one side of the road, 
And yet they cannot see each other. 
Ans. Eyes. ® 
Jack on one side Tom on the other, and yet Jack cannot see Tom. 
Ans. Ears. 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
And yet Jack cannot help Jill. 
Ans. Legs. 
The land was white, and the sea was black. 4 
It will take a riddler to tell me that. 
Ans. Paper and ink. 
White man dance upon a black lady’s floor. 
Ans. Pen and ink. 5 


1. Sometimes given as read, sometimes as heard. It has much vogue. 
Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 85, no. 24 ; Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 213, no.236. 
2. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 153, no. 3 ; MAFLS 17: 194, no. 2. 

3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 6. 
4. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 161, no. 53; Jamaica, MAFLS 
17: 19I, no. 71. 


5. Cp. Jamaica, MAFL 17 : 197, no. 120. 
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34. Something goes up brown, and comes down white. 
Ans. Cocoanut. 
35. I know something goes up white and comes down yellow. 
Ans. Egg. } 
36. Something flies high, and flies low, chops grass and eats none. 
Ans. Hoe. # 
Variant: Something goes up in the air and comes down and 
takes a piece out of the earth. 
7. Eleven pairs of stockings * hanging high, 
Twelve men passing by, 
Each took a pair 
And left the others hanging there. 
Ans. Man’s name is Each. # 
38. I know something goes ’round the house, and every time it goes 
‘round makes but one mark. 
Ans. Wheelbarrow. ® 
39. Niddy, Noddy, ® 
Two heads, one body. ? 
Ans. Barrel. ® 
40. Nidy, Nody, 
All head and no body. 
Ans. Pumpkin. 
41. A golden apple, a marble wall, 
Thieves came in and stole it all. 
Ans. Aigg. ® 
42. A stone wall with a golden lady. 
Ans. Egg. 
43. A little house quite full of meat, 
Yet neither door nor window to get in to eat. 
Ans. Egg. 10 





Oo 
~ 


1. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 165, no. 6; also Jamaica, MAFLS 

2. Compare Antigua JAFL 32 : 43; 17: 193, no. 86. 

3. Variant : Twelve pairs of shoes. Ans. Eleven. Pears are not grown on 
the Islands. 

4. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 169, no. 1 ; MAFLS 17: 207, no. 1 ; 
also New Orleans JAFL 35 : 108, no, 25. 

5. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 156, no. 1 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : 110, no. 44. 

6. Variant : Little Natty Natty. 

7. No head and all body. 

8. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 5 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : IIT, no. 55. 

9. Compare New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 107, no. 18; for bibliography, see 
MAFLS 17: 214, no. I. 

10, For bibliography, cp. MAFLS 17: 185, no. 4. 
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Variant: A house full of meat, 
No doors, no windows, 
That you can get in to eat. 





Four ! corners round about. y 
Ans. Chimney. # 

Little Nancy Etticoat, % 

In her white petticoat 

And her red nose, k 


The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
Ans. Candle. 4 
Variant: Little Aunt Twicet 
With a white petticoat and a red nose, 
The longer she lives, 
The shorter she goes. 
Ans. Candlestick. 
Variant: The longer something lives the shorter it gets. 
Ans. Candle. 
Round the house and round the house, 
There lies a black 5 glove in the window. 
Ans. Rain. 
Variant; Something goes round and round the house and puts 
a black glove in the window. 
Love is it. 
Love I stand, 
Love I hold fast in my right hand. 
I see Love, 
Love can’t see me. 
If you can unfold this riddle, 
You can hang me. 
Ans. A woman had a kid named Love. He died. ® 
Riddle, riddle, meree. 7 
Where were you last Friday night ? 
When the bell struck eleven 
See what a hole the fox did make. 


Variant : All. 
For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 166, no. 3 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 


35 : 106, no. 4. 


Variant : Miss Natticoat. 
For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 169, no. 4; MAFLS 17: 211, no. I; 


New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 108, no. 24. 


Variant : White. Ans. Sunshine. 

For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 157, no. 4 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
III, no, 02. 
See no. I12. 
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Ans. Was a young man going to kill a girl, and he dug 
the hole at eleven o’clock. } 
49. My dear two shillings, meet me at five shillings hotel. I remain 
yours truly one and six. 
: Ans. My dear Flori [florin] meet me at Crowns Hotel. 
I remain Yours truly Bob [1 s.] Tanner [?Tenner, 
six d.] 
50. It goes in the woods. I set me down and look at it. The more I 
look, the less I like it. I took it because I couldn’t help it. 
Ans. Thorn. 2 
51. I picked up something good to eat, 
All flesh and no bone. 
I kept it ’til it walked alone. 
Ans. Egg. 3 
52. Something has one thousand windows and one door. 
Ans. Fish pot. 4 
53. I went up ® on Sunday, and stayed a week and came back on same 
Sunday. 





Ans. Horse name Sunday. 
54. I have a little sister, 
Her name is Pretiy Peak, 
She waves over the ocean, 
Deep, deep, deep! 
She climbs up the mountains, 
High, high, high ! 
My poor little sister 
Has only one eye. 
Ans. Star. 
55. Two legs sat on three legs 
With one leg in his lap, 
In comes four legs, 
Took one leg. 
Up jumped two legs. 
Threw three legs 
After four legs 
To make four legs 
Bring one leg back. 
Ans. Man sat on a chair, with a ham. 
The dawg took the ham. ® 


— 


Compare New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 112, no. 64. 

2. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 175, no. 184. 

Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16: 173, no. 158 ; for bibliography, see MAFLS 
IS : 253, no. f. 

. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 167, no. ft. 

. Variant : A man went to Somerset. 

. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 163, no. t ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35: III, no. 57. 
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Variant: Two legs sitting on three legs 
Eating one leg. 
In come four legs. 
Grabble one leg, 
Up jump two legs, 
Grabble three legs 
To fling after four legs 
To make him bring back one leg. 
Ans. A man and a dog, a stool and a leg of mutton. 
56. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the King horses, all the King men 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again. 
Ans. Egg. } 
Variant: Humpty Dumpty went to school, 
Humpty Dumpty broke his back. 
No doctor in this world ? 
Could mend poor Humpty Dumpty back. 
57. Heckhore, * Heckhore, 
On the King’s kitchen door, 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Heckhote Heckhore 
Off the King’s kitchen door. 
Ans. Sunshine. 4 
58. I was walking down the street and I saw a man making shoes 
without leather. 
Ans. Horse shoe. 
Variant: Watchmaker makes shoes without leather 
Fire, water, earth and air. 
Every custom[er] has two pair. 
59. In spring I am very pretty, 
And winter I am naked. 
Ans. Tree. 
60. A man had three cents to be divided between two fathers and 
two sons, and they each were to have one cent each. 
Ans. Father, son, and grandson. 
61. As white as milk and not milk, 
As green as grass and not grass, 
As red as blood and not blood, 


1. For bibliography MAFLS 16: 165, no. 4; MAFLS 17: 211, no. 3. 
2. Cp. Sea Islands, S.C., MAFLS 16 : 165, no. 74 (Variant). 
3. Variant : Hickory-kor. 


For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 161, no. 1; MAFLS 17: 212, no. 4; 


also New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 108, no. 21. 
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As black as soot and not soot. 
Ans. Bramble blossom. ! 
Variant: Green as grass, yellow as gold, red as rose, white as 
milk, sweet as sugar, bitter as gall. 
Ans. Pomegranate. 
Variant: Green as grass, white as milk, black as ink, sweet 
as sugar. 
Ans. Cherry myres. 
Variant: Green as grass, white as milk, red as blood, black as 
ink. 
Ans. Watermelon. 
Variant: Black as soot, white as milk, and sweet as sugar. 
Ans. Sugar apple. 


. Two O s, two Ns anLandaD 


Put them together and spell them for me. 
Ans. London. 

Sisters and brothers have I none, 

But that man’s father * is my father’s son. 
Ans. His own son. % 


. Six legs, two heads, two hands and a nose, 


But uses only four legs as it goes. 
Ans. Man on horseback. 
Black, white and a brown house with five people in it. 
Ans. Shoe and your toes. 
Something runs up the hill and down the hill, but never moves. 
Ans. Rail [fence]. 
Variant: I know something that goes up a hill and never comes 
down again. 
Ans. Railing. 
A steel horse going over a boney bridge with a silver whip to 
him. 
Ans. The horse is the thimble, the bridge is the finger, 
the whip is the needle. 
Though I have married many a wife, 
I have been a bachelor all my life. 
Ans. Minister. 
Something under the hill, 
If it’s not born, 
It’s there still. 
Ans. Person. 


1. For bibliography MAFLS 16 : 166, no. 4; MAFLS 17: 201, no. 5; also 
New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 111, no. 52. 

2. Variant : Sister ... Ans. Myself in the mirror. 

3. Compare New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 109, no. 29. 
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70. 


71. 


73- 
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Something stays out all day? 
And sleeps in the corner at night. 
Ans. Broom. # 
One duck in front of two duck, 
One duck behind two duck, 
One duck in the middle of two duck, 
How many duck ? 
Ans. Three. ® 


. Six pair of white horses 


Went in a storm 
When they came out 
They were black or brown. 
Ans. Bread. 
Variant: Six white horses in a stall, 
And when they come out, 
They are black and brown. 
Ans. Bread. 
Variant: Twenty-four white horses 
Put up at a stable; 
When they came out 
They was brown. 
Something goes up and down 
And never touches the groun’. 
Ans. Pump handle. 
Some goes north, east, south and west, 
One hundred teeth and no mouth. 
Ans. Saw. 4 


. Something comes and goes you never see. 


Ans. Wind. 
Something on the ground never gets smashed. 
Ans. Water. 


. Something the more you dig from it the larger it comes. 


Ans. Pond. 
Variant : What is it the more you take from it the larger it gets ? 
Ans. Hole. § 


. Cut either end makes it longer. 


Ans. Ditch. & 


1. Goes in and out the house by day. 

2. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 168, no. I. 

3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 170, no. 1; also Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 208, no. 217. 

4. Refers probably to the very long saw for stone. 

5. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 190, no. 64. 

6. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17: 185, no. 22, also no. 2. 








8 
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79. If the Hamilton Hotel comes to £50,000. 
What would chickens come to ? 
Ans. They would come to corn. ! 
80. Something can kill you, but you can’t kill that. 
Ans. Gun. 
81. Long legs, crooked thighs, 
Little head, and no eyes. 
Ans. Pair of tongs. 
82. What God never sees, 
What the king seldom sees, 
What we see every day, 
Read my riddle, I pray. 
Ans. An equal. ? 
83. Something has legs but no body. 
Ans. Chair. 
84. Something has leg, but cannot walk. 
Ans. Table. 
85. Something has an ear and cannot hear. % 
Ans. Ear of corn. 
86. Something has a nose and can’t smell. 
Ans. Teapot. 
87. What has a hand that cannot feel (hold) ? 
Ans. Clock. 4 
88. I know something got hand an’ don’t wash its face. 
Ans. Clock. 5 
89. Something runs but has no legs. 
Ans. Clock. 
go. Something goes through the wood without touching it. 
Ans. Echoes. ® 
Variant : Something goes through the bushes and never touches. 
Ans. Music. 
Variant: There is something that goes through the house and 
never touches a thing. 


Ans. Voice. 
Variant: Something goes through air and never touches the 
earth. 

g1. Something has a tongue and has no mouth. 
Ans. Shoes. 

92. Something has fingers but has no toes. 
Ans. Glove. 

I. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 172, no. 155. 

2. For bibliography see MAFLS 17 : 215, no. 4. 

3. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 155, no. 21. 

4. Ibid., no. 65 (Variant). 

5. Ibid., no. 64. 

6. Ibid., no. 27. 
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Something has neck that has no head. 
Ans. Bottle. 
Something in a house has no eyes, no mouth, no hands, but 
draw as good as I can. 
Ans. Mirror. 
Look in my face, I am somebody ; 
Look in my back, I am nobody. 
Ans. Looking glass. 
Something have a head and no body. 
Ans. Pin. 
Something has eyes and cannot see. 
Ans. Irish potato, needle. ! 
Something that chews and can’t swaller. 
Ans. Machine in corn mill. 
When a door is not a door ? 
Ans. It is a-jar. 
Something sits to the table when you sit. 
Ans. Swallow. 
Something movin’ without a leg. 
Ans. Snail. 
Round, oval, oblong, black, dirty and yet clean. 
Ans. Tea kettle. 
Something has neither top or bottom and still can hold flesh 


and blood. 


Ans. Ring. ? 
Four pos’ * up and four pos’ down, 
In the middle soft and hard all aroun’. 
Ans. Bed. 4 
Nature needs but five, 
Custom takes but seven, 
Laziness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven. 
Ans. Hours of sleep. 5 
If a herring and a half costs a penny and a half, what will six 


Ans. Cost sixpence. 


. Something when its out 


Wriggles about, 


1. Variant : A bough. 

2. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 190, no. 62. 
3. V 
4. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 155, no. 3 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 


35 : 107, no. 5. 
5. Compare New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 109, no. 31. 


ariant : Leg. 
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When it’s ill 
It’s still. 
Ans. Tongue. 


. As I was crossing London Bridge 


I met a London scholar, 

I asked her why she was crying. 

She said her mother died the year before she was born. ' 

Ans. She was dyeing clothes. 

Variant: A man went to England to learn how to dye. He 
come back home, and his father died, and he bury 
his father. 

Ans. A man went to England to learn how to dye clothes, 
and he came back and his father died. 

I went to see 

A great big tee 

That followed me 

To sea. 

Ans. Sea gull. 

Round as an apple, 

Plump as a pear, 

Slit in the middle, 

Surrounded by hair. 

Ans. Eyes. ? 

Variant: Something round, split in the middle, 

Surrounded by hair, and water comes out. 

Variant: Something that has hair on it, and water comes out. 

Variant: Something you have hair around. 

A parson and his daughter, 

The curate and his wife, 

Went into an orchard 

And met an apple tree. 

This apple tree had on four apples 

And each one took an apple 

And yet still one apple remained. 

Ans. The parson’s daughter is the curate’s wife. ® 

Round as an apple, 

Deep as a cup, 

And all the king’s horses 

Can’t pull it up. 

Ans. Well. 4 


Variant : The last time only. 

Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 2o1, no. 168. 

3. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 208, no. 219, also no. 3. 

For bibliography, see MAFLS 16 : 156, no. 2; MAFLS 17: 212, no. 1; 
New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 106, no. 7. 
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Variant: Riddle me riddle meree, } 
Perhaps you can. This riddle may be 
As deep as a cup, 
As round as a house, 
And all the kings can’t pull it up. 
As I was going over London Bridge 
I saw a boatful of people. 
When I look again 
There was not a single one there. 
Ans. They were all married. 
Variant: A shipful of men and yet not a single one on it. 
Variant: I stood across to Hamilton, looked over to Paget and 
saw a houseful of people, but when I cross I found 
there was not one single person. 
Variant: A bus full of people went away, 
And yet weren’t-a single one in there. 
As I was going over London Bridge 
I meet a cartful fingers and thumbs. 
Ans. Gloves. 


5. When old Sir Drake was going in his 


Eighty-nine years, where was he going ? 
Ans. In his ninety. 
Queen of Morocco built a ship. 
An’ on the stern her name was writ. 
An’ I was blame’ for telling the name, 
An’ I have spelled it three times over. 
Ans. Ann. ? 
Variant: There was a captain built a ship, 
An’ on the stern his daughter set, 
An’ I am blame’ 
For telling her name. 
An’ I told you three times already. 
Variant: King Morocco built a ship 
And on her stern a lady set. 
Tell her name. 
King Alexander had a ship, 
An’ on her stern her name was writ, 
An’ I am fool for telling you her name, 
Yet I have told you three times over again. 
From house to house he goes a messenger, small and straight. 
Who is that messenger ? 
Ans. Lane. Park. 


1. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 172, no. 145; Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 205 no. 205, also no 2. 
2. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16: 154. 
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Kiss me asleep, 
Kiss me awake, 
Kiss me for dear Willie’s sake. 
Ans. A man and a woman beating a drum. 
What is it, 
Got a mouth and don’t speak, 
Got a bed and don’t sleep ? 
Ans. River. 
Formed long ago yet made today, 
Employed while others sleep, 
What few would like to give away 
Or any wish to keep. 
Ans. Bed. 
Arthur O’Bower has broken his land, 
He comes roaring up the land. 
The King of Scots with all his power 
Cannot turn Arthur of the Bower. 
Ans. Storm. _ 
As I was going to St. Peter’s Church } 
I met three Christian people, 
They were not a man, [men] woman [women] or child [children] 
Yet they were Christian people. 
Ans. Man, woman, child. 2 
I was taking a dead person and 
I said to the man, “ How much will 
We get for taking a dead person 
Said nothing. ” 
The play presumably, is in making dead person 
the object and subject in one. 
Old Mother Jane had but one eye 
And a long tail which she let fly, 
And every time she went over a gap 
She left a bit of her tail in a trap. 
Ans. Needle and thread. ® 
Variant: A man goes into a trap, and when he comes out leaves 
half of his tail. 
Ans. Needle and thread. 
. Large house, lots of people, yet you can’t see them. 
Ans. Head, the people are the brands i.e. the little twists 
of hair. 4 


1. In St. George’s. 
2. Compare Antigua, JALF 32: 85, no. 23. 
3. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 


157, no. 3; MAFLS 17: 186, no. 4; 


ew Orleans, JAFL 35: 108, no. 23. 


4. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 93. 
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Now thin and plain, 
Now rich and sweet, 
But nearly always good to eat. 
Ans. Cake. 
A long stick, juicy and sweet, and smooth back. 
Ans. Sugar cane. 
Thomas A Thattamas 
Took two tees 
To tie two tubs 
To two tall trees 
To fight that terrible Thomas A Thattamas. 
Tell me how many tees are in that ? 
Ans. Two. 
Variant: Tittamus, Tattamus, 
Took two tees, 
Tied two tees, 
To two tall trees 
How many tees in that ? 
Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 
Spell that in four letters. 
Constantinople is a very hard word, but spell it. 
Ans. It. ! 
England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Spell that with four letters. 
Round the ragged rocks a ragged rascal ran. Spell that in four 


Variant: Run you ragged rascals! Run around those ragged 
How many Rs are in that ? 
Run, Robert, run! Fetch me the rake. 
Run, Robert, run! Tell me how many Rs is in that. 
Ans. There is none in that. 2 
As round as a moon, 
As black as coal, 
A long tail, 


. And a round hole. 


Ans. Frying pan. ® 
Flip flop fleezy, 
When it is in it is easy, 


. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 173, no. 163. 
. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 208, no. 220. 
. For bibliography, see MAFLS 16 : 173, no. 2. 
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But when it is out, 
It flops all about, 
Flip flop fleezy. 
Ans. Fish. 
What is that you keep all your life ? 
Ans. Your age. 
Twenty sick [six] sheep, one died. How many left ? 
Ans. Nineteen. } 
I know something that sleeps all day and walks at night. 
Ans. Owl. Spider. 
How many feet have one hundred sheep, a shepherd and his dog ? 
Ans. Two. 
Variant: A man has a hundred sheep, how many feet ? 
White sheep, white sheep, on a blue hill, 
When the wind stops, you all stand still. 
When the wind blow, you walk away slow, 
White sheep, white sheep, where do you go ? 
Ans. To bed. 
Something small, but worth a lot. 
Ans. Sovereign. 


. A garden tool we sometimes need 


When smoothing soil or sowing seed. 


Ans. Rake. 

Black water in three letters. 
Ans. Ink. ? 

Hard water in three letters. 
Ans. Ice. 


One fine day 
In the middle of the night, 
Two dead men jumped up and caught a fight. 
A blind man saw it fe play, 
A dumb man shouted, “ Hip hip, hurrah !” 
A dead white horse came galloping by 
And knocked them 
Through eight inch wall 
And in a dry ditch 
Drowned them all. 
(It’s a lie, none of it happened.) ® 


1. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16: 175, no. 187. 

2. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 161, no. 3; also Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 215, no. 252. 

3. Informant Daguna, Minors of Pembroke. Heard by her from a Pem- 
broke man. Cp. One fine day 


In the middle of the night 
Two dead men got up in a fight. 
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150. 
151. 


152. 


154, 


155. 
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156. 
157. 
158. 


159. 
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Something in water and can’t move. 
Ans. Buoy. 


. What is it hold thread 


And can’t hold bread ? 
Ans. Reel. 
Something can touch you, but you can’t touch it ? 
Ans. Sun. 
Something looks at you and you can’t look at that ? 
Ans. Death. 
What turns without moving ? 
Ans. Milk. ? 
A ship went to London and came back again. What did it do ? 
Ans. It returned again. 


3. What it is even though it’s locked in can get out ? 


Ans. Fire. 
As high as a castle, 
As weak [? wicked] as a wasp, 
All the king’s horses 
Can’t pull it down. 
Ans. Smoke. 
Something goes round and round the house and never comes 
room. 
Ans. Road. ? 
Man goes under water never drowns. 
Ans. Cork. 
Long pole, bushy tail. 
Ans. Broom. 
House with one leg. 
Ans. Umbrella. * 
As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives ; 
Each wife had seven sacks, 
Each sack had seven cats, 
Each cat had seven kits, 


The deaf policeman heard the noise 
And knocked the life out of the two dead boys. 
(Heard from New York City boys). 


The other day, the other night, when I was quite wide awake, in my sleep | 
heard a big noise in the barnyard. I jumped my bed out, I ran the stairs 
down, and when I get outside, what do you think ? my old grey mare, he 
was tied loose. (Heard from New York City boys). 

1. Cp. Sea Islands, S. C., MAFLS 16 : 174, no. 166. 

2. For bibliography see MAFLS 16: 16, 155, no. 5. 

3. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 189, no. 59. Also bibliography in note. 
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Bermuda Folklore. 


Kits, cats, sacks, wives. 
How many were going to St. Ives ? 
Ans. One. ? 
160. What is the smallest bridge in this Island ? 
Ans. Bridge of your nose. 
161. What’s this that’s got a heart in his head ? 
Ans. Lettuce. Cabbage. 
162. Black all over, re(a)d all over. 
Ans. Newspaper. 2 
On this collection of riddles one observation is perhaps of general 
interest, namely that certain outstanding features of the Islands which 
would readily lend themselves as riddle subjects have not been util- 
izedat all — the sandstone which is sawed for house building and for 
the “lapped slate ” roofs, the characteristic terraced roof which catches 
the water supply for the household, the hillside platform or tank for 
larger water supply, a conspicuous square of white set in green, enig- 
matical to every new-comer ; the lily field, the submarine formations 
which are referred to as “ brain stones” or “ fingers” or “ rods, ” or 
“fans ;” the huge spiders ; the “ Portuguese men of war.” With two 
orthree possible exceptions the only local features incorporated into 
the riddles are place names. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRACTICES AND BELIEFS. 


Kite-flying, by both races, celebrates Good Friday. That day I happen- 
ed to be driving through several parishes and again and again sets of 
kites, two, five, seven, were seen soaring. For the most part the kites 
are home made, colored paper, diamond shaped, on a cross piece. 

April First is called “ Fools’ Day ” and practical jokes are in vogue. 
School boys, if not now, not long ago, would give a note to a fellow to 
carry to somebody, in which was written, “ Please send the fool far- 
ther. ” They might keep a simple fellow going half a day. 

“ Without a casava pie Christmas would not be Christmas. ” The pie 
has to be baked in the brick oven, which is within the “ chimney piece,” 
i.e. the fireplace, three feet up in the wall, which was a feature of every 
house before the American stove came in. Now, in stove-furnished 
houses people will take their Christmas pie to a neighbor’s old-fashion- 
ed hearth for baking. 

The small community feeling is marked. “ You know everybody, ” 
— “ Everybody is related.” Through a window a man passing by was 


1. For bibliography, see MAFLS 16 : 169, no. 2; MAFLS 17: 208, no. 1 ; 
also New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 109, no. 28. 
2. For bibliography, see MAFLS 16 : 174, no. 2. 
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pointed out as the speaker’s first cousin, his mother’s sister’s son, who 
was also the speaker’s godfather. “I was his first godchild. ” 

Second cousins marry, not first cousins. “ There is no law against it, 
but people would try to stop it.” 

Easterly winds blow at Easter. (As they were blowing, this Easter, 
it was pointed out.) 

“The moon is in her full, it will rain tonight and tomorrow, ” said 
Edward Simmons of St. George’s and the Island of Antigua. (And it 
did.) Lucky for a man’s sweetheart or his wife to show him the new 
moon before he sees it himself. (Otherwise new moon beliefs appear 
unfamiliar.) : 

“ First thing in the morning if a cat comes up to you and lets you pet 
it, it is good fortune ; if it runs away from you, bad luck.” If you are 
starting out for something you expect to get and see a black cat ora 
dark colored cat, you will surely meet a disappointment. For example, 
you might be going to buy something in a store and they would not 
have it. I hate to see a black cat cross my path.” 

Many people will not step across a tethered cow’s rope. They will go 
around the cow, or lift up the rope and go under. Many will not go 
under a ladder, even the masons at work. 

If your right hand itch, you will get money. You should knock on 
wood, according to the saying, 


“ Knock it on wood, 
It will come good.” 


If your left hand itch, you will lose money. 
If your right eye twitch, it is lucky ; your left eye, unlucky. 
Those born with a caul “ see sights;” 1 when a person is dying or dead 
they act in an unusual way. “ This is a fact.One night in a house at St. 
David’s, you can see it from here (pointing through the window at St. 
George’s), there was a bunch of us together,and suddenly one man there 
threw off his coat and ran out. We knew he was born with a caul. Other- 
wise he couldn’t have thrown off his coat so fast. That night in another 
house a woman died, a White woman we all knew. In the morning the 
man with a caul said that he knew Miss Heyward had died. I have 
seen a person born with a caul start to say, ‘Did you see that ?’ and then 
. keep quiet, had seen something we couldn’t see. That is a fact. They say 
those persons do not fear. ” 


1. See MAFLS 16: 197-198. 
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BARBADOS FOLKLORE 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


TALES. 


SEEKING TROUBLE : WATCHER TRICKED: THE GIVE AWAY. ! 


It was a rabbit oncet. He was a tailor. He sayshe never know trouble, 
but Nancy tol’ him to follow him, “ Get a bag and come on with me. ” 
So be, dey went in de wood and dey find de tiyger young ones. Nancy 
put his one in de bag whole, make like he was atearin’ of it to pieces. 
Ber Rabbit tore up his one in pieces. Ber Nancy tell Ber Rabbit, “ Let 
us go now. ” On der journey dey met Ber Tiyger. Ber Nancy says, “ Ber 
Tiyger, I have been in de wood, and find yer young ones, so I have 
brought dem for yer.” The reply to Ber Nancy, de tiyger tell him, “I 
thank you, Ber Nancy.” He says, “ Empty dem out de bag for me.” 
Ber Nancy beat out his, skipping about. He says, “ Ber Rabbit, you 
empty out yours now. ” When Ber Rabbit empty out, his only was tore 
in pieces. Wid de frome (?) and de splunge the tiyger made for Ber 
Rabbit ter ketch him. Ber Rabbit was off runnin’. When he got to a 
crack Ber Tiyger was taking hold of him. Down in de crack he went. 
Ber Tiyger leave Ber Nancy in charge of him now, went in de wood for 
Wil’ Hawg to dig him out. Ber Rabbit says, “ Ber Nancy, I was an ol’ 
man about eighty, I never knows trouble. ” Ber Rabbit ask Ber Nancy 
to release him. He says, “ No, I could not do dat, man, I am leave in 
charge of you.” He says, “ Do, release me, dis is trouble.” He says, 
“No, man.” He says, “I put you in trouble and I am going to take 
you out of trouble.” He says, “ When Ber Wil’ Hawg come, he will 
dig you out and Ber Tiyger and he will destroy you. But by I put you 
in trouble, I will release you again. While Ber Hawg a diggin’ for you, 
you scratch back de moul’ into his eyes, he’ll come to me to blow it 
out. I will blow the first stuff out his eyes, though the next time he’ll 
have to apply to Ber Tiyger. ” He done so, axed him to blow it, he blow 
it. When he come Ber Tiyger, he afraid of Ber Tiyger, but he did ask 
him to blow it out, and de water jump in Ber Tiyger mouth outer 
Wil’ Hawg eyes. He star’ at him to run him down. Ber Nancy says, 
“Ber Rabbit, dis yer chance, cut for yer han’.” With dat Ber Nancy 
turn back, he says, “ Man, you left him the first time to watch him, but 


1. Informant, Samuel Carrington of Bathsheba. Aged 70. Heard from 
father, James Carrington. See Seeking Trouble, MAFLS 17: 15, no. 13. 
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not dis time.” He says, “ If I had a couple of wil’ hawg, I couldn’ ha’ 
trust to dat.” Ber Tiyger den had ball, invite all of de high fellows, 
tell dem to invite Ber Rabbit, too. Ber Rabbit says when Ber Tiyger 
die he will go to de funeral. Went back and told Ber Tiyger to invite 
Mr. Tie-low, Mr. No-wag and other official to come to encourage Mr. 
Rabbit to come to de funeral. “ And I will ketch him and we’ll have a 
nice dinner off of him.” Funeral take place at three o’clock. Ber Rabbit 
appear hisself. Soon as he come he begin to brush his feet. “ Come in, 
Ber Rabbit,” he says. “ I don’t like to come in a man drawing-room, 
my feet is dirty, you know. ” He says, “ When he die did he give a large 
blow ? ” — “ No, he did not give a large blow when he died. ” He says, 
“ Well, I never know a man die and never blow yit.”” He stepped back 


and he told Ber Tiyger, he said, “ I never knowed a dead man blowed 
yet.” 


Variant. } 


Oncet it was a rabbit, a wil’ hawg and a tiyger. De tiyger strip de 
wil’ hawg young one in half. De wild hawg meet up wid de rabbit and 
say, “ Ber Rabbit, ye see my young one ? ” He said, “ Go ’long out dere, 
I got one here in my bag. Go long out dere!” Ber Tiyger got de oder 
one rip up in half. De Tiyger tell de rabbit to jump down in de hole 
and when de hawg come, to tek up a handful of gravel and throw in 
his face and blin’ him. De rabbit did do so, and when de wil’ hawg baig 
de tiyger to blow hit out of his eyes, he say he would not. He said, “ Do, 
God bless you, blow it out of my eyes for me.” And jus’ as Tiyger blew 
out of Wil’ Hawg eyes, he taste de saliva. “ Man, you are sweet enough, 
whay I think of you flesh much sweeter.” He make a snatch den at 


de tiyger and de tiyger make an escape and get away from him. An’ 
dat wa’ de end. 


Variant : The Give-away. ? 


De meaning to dat is de rabbit an’ de tiyger was good frien’s. De 
rabbit p’ovo’ de tiyger and den de tiyger get his frien’s an’ arrange ter 
kill de rabbit. De tiyger and de wil’ hawg was good frien’s. Sum’ up his 
frien’s den to eat de rabbit. De tiyger sen’ to de rabbit, sayin’ de wil’ 
hawg was daid, so as to get de chance to eat him [rabbit.] An’ when 
de rabbit get to de do’, he wouldn’t go inside, he stay outside. De tiyger 
say, “ Frien’ come in, your frien’ has daid. ” De rabbit den axe de tiyger 
if de wil’ hawg did pass de wind when he die, an’ he say no. De rabbit 
say den, “ Mus’ touch him, and if he pass de wind, he daid. ” He did 
touch him and he pass de win’. He say, “ Impossible for a daid man to 


>» 


pass de win’.” An’ he say good mawnin’ and he was gone. 


1. Informant, Louise Lavinia Barrow of Bathsheba. Aged 40. 
2. Informant, Louise Lavinia Barrow. 
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RABBIT MAKES MONKEY HIS RIDING HORSE. } 


It was Ber Rabbit again. He was a very skilful fellow. He was engage’, 
he and Mr. Tailor, to one lady. So Ber Rabbit would go ternight, Mr. 
Tailor would go de nex’ night, and dey would give the young lady dif- 
ferent story when dey would go were fightin’ to get the young lady. 
So Mr. Tailor was a monkey, so he said, “ Ber Rabbit used to have to 
come to them for feed. ” De sweetheart told Ber Rabbit what de tailor 
said. He said, “ Look here, Mr. Tailor is my father head ridin’ horse.” 
Ber Rabbit went up de nex’ night and tol’ him. Dey got in a contention. 
Tol’ Monkey was to get a horse, he was sick, dey would go up to de lady 
and have it out. Ber Rabbit made Ber Monkey go out and (s)tole the 
people’s saddle, de reinchs (reins). Wid dat yer know dat little t’ing 
do that, de white man ? Dat was de whip. He went and he got ev’ey 
thing, but Mr. Tailor couldn’ steal a horse, dat was the only thing he 
couldn’ get, a horse. So he says, “ You must get dese bright little dings 
for yer feet.” He went and stole dem. He can’t get a horse. “ I would 
like to go up to dat lady today to mosh her mouth for having spoken 
dose words. Tell you what to do now. ” (Had written letter to young 
lady to let her know what day he was coming up.) Says, “ Let me put 
on the saddle on you, ride you up dere, half way put dose t’ings in de 
bush and the two of us will walk up to de place.” Two was dress’. Ber 
Rabbit put on his spur and he put de saddle, bridle on Mr. Tailor, an’ 
he got ’pon him now. Mer. Tailor so anxious to go up, he star’ up, run. 
“No, Tailor, walk steady, I am a sick man, you shakin’ me, man.” 
Ber Rabbit stand up on his back, see his sweatheart and all de family 
looking out. So anxious to get up. “ Go on, man’. ” So he went a little 
harder. Wid dat Mr. Tailor began to dash about. Mr. Rabbit says, 
“You could as well go on.” Now Mr. Tailor star’ to run away into de 
bush. “ Go up!” He held him to de direct road, he dashed all he could. 
Say, “Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, you see dis man is my 
father’s head ridin’ horse. He gained de day wid de girl. 


PLAYING GODFATHER : LOOK AT MY BACK 2 


Oncet there was de rat and de cyat and de dawg. Uses to have god- 
children ev’y Saturday to answer for at church. Dey all bought a tin 
of lard and had it put up for safety. Ev’a Saturday de dawg and de cyat 
would go to church and de rat never go. When de dawg and de cyat 
come back, dey say, “ Ber Rat, what yer godchildren name ? ” De rat 
intend to get through de to lard. De rat would say, “ Ber Gnaw.”” De 
nex’ day dey would say, “ Ber Rat, what you’ godchildren name ? ” 


1. Informant, Samuel Carrington. 
2. Informant, Louise Lavinia Barrow. 
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De rat would say, “Ber Get through.” De nex’ day dey would say, 
“Ber Rat, what your’ godchildren name ?” De rat would say, “ Ber 
Sample.” De nex’ day dey would say, “ Ber Rat, what you’ godchild- 
ren name?” De rat would say, “ Ber Half.” (Dat time he would 
eat off half.) De nex’ day dey would say, “ Ber Rat, what you’ godchild- 
ren name ?” De rat would say, “ Ber None. ” 1 (He didn’t have none 
at all.) Yet dey still looking for dis lard. De las’ day dey say, “ We all 
meet at de church and yet we don’ see you, yet you still give godchild- 
ren name.” De las’ name he give was Ber Lick-clean. He had licked 
de skillet clean. De dawg and de cyat sum’ up a party to kill de rat. 
Get cockroaches, lizards, to play de music. De ban’ was playin’, 


When yer dead, yer don’ know ; 
When yer know, yer don’ dead. 


De rat was still wittier dan dern, get nex’ a hole where he could slip 
through, and when dey dance round and make a ketch at de rat to ketch 
him, de paws of de cyat scratch out a mob of de hair out de rat back. 
He get through. Some of de frien’s see de rat runnin’ and axe him, 
“ Frien’, how de spo’t come on ?” Rat say, “I cyant stan’ to tell yer 
now, but look at my back.” (He was in trouble !) 


Variant: Look at my Back. 2 


One day a fox was goin’ to have a spree. He went ’bout and invite 
some friends, an’ tol’ dem dey could come up de night and amuse dem- 
selves, and tol’ Mr. Rabbit he could come round and have a look. Dey 
whent upon the spree, and the spree came on. They begin to fight den. 
The rabbit called [?] Mr. Fox back. Nex’ mawin’ when comin’ home, 
de rabbit axe him, “ Ber Fox, how de spree come on ? ” He said, “ Man, 
I cyan’ stan’ to tell yer, but look at my back. Ise had got a foin sheer 
(fine share)! ” 


MOCK PLEA. 8 


Ber Fox and Ber Rabbit had a big grudge between one another. Ber 
Fox invite Ber Rabbit to go somewhere with him and get something. 
Ber Rabbit went first and get his own, and when Ber Fox call on him 
to go Ber Rabbit said he gone already. Ber Fox tell Ber Rabbit, “ All 
right, Ber Rabbit.” Next time he invite him to go somewhere with him 
again, call him out his house and hol’ him. “ All right, Ber Rabbit, I 
got you now, I kill yer.” Say, “ Do, Ber Fox, don’t throw me in de briar 
patch, kill me, skin me, throw me in the bonfire, don’t heave me in the 


1. Pronounced “ known. ”’ 

2. Informant, John Carrington of Bath Sheba. Aged 25. Grandson of 
James Carrington. 

3. Informant, Pedro Smith of Bridgetown. Aged 35. Sailor. 
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briar patch. ” Ber Fox says all right. Rer Fox take him up by his two 
hin’ legs andh eave him in de briar patch. Ber Rabbit say, “ I bred and 
born in here, in the briar patch.” From dat Ber Rabbit would not have 
to do with Ber Fox. 


SHOWING UP MONKEY. ! 


Was a lady once wanted a house ter build, an’ she was walkin’ through 
de forest sayin’ to herself she would get a house ter build. But she 
couldn’t get no one ter build it. And a monkey heard her. Next morning 
he turned to her and he axed her would she hire him ? She say yes. 
She axed him what per day he works for ? He say a fifty-five cents and 
breakfas’, but he don’t eat pervisions, he eats beans, fry bergs ? and 
salt fish. After breakfast was ready, she didn’t have any fish and she 
‘turn to de shop to get some fish. And de monkey come down to de 
house and take up de bergs put dem in top of his hat, on his head. 
After she been comin from de shop she axed where de bergs was gone ? 
And he said he see a cyat went in dere and steal de bergs. Den he get 
on de house top and hit it, all de whay he hit, de lard from de bergs run 
down his jaw and he wipe it. Turn to de lady and say he would have 
helt de hammer at de cyat but de handle would break off. De lady call 
him for breakfas’ and she see de lard runnin’ down his jaws. She tell 
him take off his hat. Say no, he would ketch a cold. She was passin’ 
by de table and she knock off his hat an’ all de bergs dat was in his 
hat fell down dat he had stolen and say it was de cyat. And he get up 
froni de breakfas’ and run away and say, “ I would not work with you 
niggers no more.” She ax him why, and he said, “ Why you explain 
my business [i.e. show me up] ?” 


HOW TO MAKE YAMS GROW. 3 


A man had some yams he couldn’ get dem growin’, and Monkey 
says, ‘“ Know what to do? Stew them and put a thick piece of fish 
through every one.” The night in question, de monkey came and eat 
all and get some green yams, and stick them up. Nex’ mawnin’ said to 
de man, “ You see how good them grow ? But remember don’t pull 
at dem.” De day time when de sun was hot, all dem dry up and de 
monkey could not be find. That’s the end of it. 


1. Informant, Clement Barrow of Bathsheba. Aged 22. Son of Louise 
Lavinia Barrow. Heard from a white Americanman. 

2. Bakes. Made of flour and lard with a little sugar, fried with lard. 

3. Informant, Donald Millington of Bridgetown. Aged 25. Compare Guad- 
eloupe (Parsons Ms.). 
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RABBIT ANTICIPATES NANCIE’ ! 


Dee Rabbit an’ Ber Nancie’ was good frien’s, an’ Ber Nancie’ would 
go ter steal and wha’ so ever Ber Nancie’ see he would come and tel] 
dee rabbitt and dee rabbit would ’range to go togeder. Dee rabbit would 
axe Ber Nancie’ what time he goin’ an’ Ber Nancie’ would say sich a 
time, an’ dee rabbit would get up an’ go an hour befor’ dee time an’ 
p’ovo’ Ber Nancie’. When Nancie’ would call Ber Rabbit, Rabbit would 
say, “I bin a’ready an’ I comin’ back an’ I cook, an’ it sweet, too.” 
Nancie’ get in a rage an’ swear if he ever ketch Ber Rabbit he would 
kill him. De las’ day dey went for some yams. Nancie’ say, “ Ber Rabbit, 
I go ’long at one o’clock.” Dat wasin de night. Rabbit get up at twelve 
o’clock and went and Nancie’ overrun him. Dat time Rabbit had a tache 
of hot water ready to scal’ Nancie’. Rabbit had a extry hol’ build in de 
chimney. Rabbit run right away from Nancie’ an’ run up in de chimney 
and stop in de hole. Nancie’ run behind Rabbit and drop right down in 
dee tache of boiling water an’ scal’ hisself to deat’. Dat was dee end of it. 


BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR. 2 


Oncet it was a tailor. He was sittin’ down eatin’ some rotten cheese. 
The fly begin to humbug him. So wid dat he fired a slap and he killed 
seven. He says, “ Ah, I am a tailor by name and a tailor by trade. I 
fired a nice slap and I killed seven, and if I had a fired a little harder, 
I’d a killed seventy-seven. ” Write it on his belt and walk about with 
the belt. Wid dat the queen saw him and with dat large number he killed. 
He had a bear to tame. She told him if he was to tame that bear 
dat she would give him his daughter. Wid dat she told him she would 
give him fifty horse guard to go with him when he go to tame this bear. 
He said he don’t wish de horse guard, he’ll go his own self. Got his some 
walnuts and he fill his pawket and he got his some rock stones and he 
fill his pawket, too. Soon de bear see him, he got his fiddle and de bear 
begin to dance. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle 
He diddle do, he dance, he dance. 


After he dance de bear begin to get hongree, which Mr. Tailor was 
hongree too, so he out with few of dese walnuts and begin to eat. He 
fling a few to de bear and he begin to eat too. Fling some mix up with 
the rock stones. Broke out every one his teeth, dese rock stones did. 
So as he got dose out he begin to play again. 


High diddle, high dooddle 
High diddle do. 


1. Informant, Louise Lavinia Barrow. 


2. Informant, Samuel Carrington. Heard from his father. Compare MAFLS 
13: no. 82. 
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He begin to dance. He got close him, he out with his scissors and cut 
off his smellers. After he cut his smellers off, he took his scissors and he 
clip his nails, all his nails, his paws. Got on the back of him and he ride 
him all over the pen. Came down and told dem he tamed de bear. 
Went with de many horse guard to the queen, he went to the pen and 
got on him and ride him. Ev’y person den could ride him. Well, they 
came back. Got married to de daughter. After dat, one day ridin’ out 
de horse flung him down. Told his wife dat she’d have his pants to mend. 
She cried, didn’ knowing dat she would have to do dat. Now dey want 
him destroy’, the mother den. The queen tol’ him dat she had three 
giants to behead and dis Mr. Tailor was to tek em, otherwise Mr. 
Tailor was to behead. She told him she would send horse guard with 
him. He says he didn’t need dem. He was out in de forest in a great 
large place by himself den. Mr. Tailor went on and whils’ he gone on, 
he got plenty of stones and pebbles and put in his pawket. He re’ched 
dere at night and he seen de light, and dere was a large tree in front of 
de buildin’, and he got up in de tree, and whilst de giants was playin’ 
and droppin’ to sleep, he was out wid his stones and fired through the 
window and hit one. He told him, “ Man, stop it ! Let me get ma rest! ” 
Wid dat he went back to sleep, and he struck him again. “ If you struck 
me again, man, the two of us will fight.” Wid dat he went back and he 
struck him again. De two-head giant and de three-head giant cot (caught) 
hold to fight den. De three-head giant cut off de two-head giant head. 
After dat de three-head giant felt so lonely now, so sorry, he fell asleep. 
Mr. Tailor den come down off the tree, took the sword and chop de 
three-head giant one off. He carried it home to de queen. So den all 
dese men got afear’ of him, see what he can do, all de queen horse guard. 
Wid dat he used to pass every morning, see a little fellow, he goes about, 
hears dese queen horse guard goin’ to come for him at night. Mr. Tailor 
gives de little boy a couple of coppers every morning and every morn- 
ing little boy told what was going to do. And when dey was going to 
send seventy five horse guard for him he kep’ awake. When dey came 
he cried out, “ I am a tailor by name, I am a tailor by trade, I fired a 
nice slap, I killed seven, and if I had fired a little hard, I had killed 
seventy-seven.” They star’ back, gone back, says de horse star’ back, 
horse couldn’t stan’ the voice of him. Nex’ morning little boy says, 
“Dey sent seventy-five for you, tonight goin’ to send a hundred for you. ” 
Says all right, gives little boy a couple of coppers. Soon as one hundred 
was come, said, “ Come on, I killed de two-head giants and I killed de 
three-head giant, and I fired a nice slap.”” And de hundred start back. 
Wid dat dey went back and said, “Ah, Mr. Tailor can’t be took in, 
it’s no use worrying wid him.” Wid dat it come on nex’ morning he 
didn’t give little boy anything. Little boy went to de queen and said 
if she was to make him and his family happy, he would behead Mr. 
Tailor. Queen has arrange upon to make him and family happy. Got 
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a sharp sword and come along nex’ morning’. (Mr. Tailor) says, “ Little 
boy, anything ? ” Says, “ No, sir,” Boy had a sharp sword. Soon as he 
did, he step behind and took his head clean off. Got on de horse and 
took up his head and carried to de queen, and so he and his family was 
happy from dat. Dat was de las’ end of Mr. Tailor. 


Variant . 


Tailor was sittin’ in his tailor shop one day, when de woman pass‘ 
sayin’, “ Get your sponge.” De tailor bought a piece fora penny, placed 
it on his table. When de flies got on, he caught at his belt and killed 
seven of the flies with one blow. Then he wrote on his belt, “ What a 
mighty man am I to kill seven at one blow.” The king heard about it 
and ask him if he would marry his daughter so as to pertec’ her. But 
one night he talked in his sleep, saying it was only seven flies he had 
killed, instead of seven men. The princess told her father and placed 
some soldiers behind the door to kill him. He got up in de night, and 
said, “I killed seven men with one blow and what about you couple 
of men standin’ behind the door?” At that de soldiers run and the 
tailor and his wife lived happily after. 


THREE MORE DAMN FOOLS. 2 


Once it was a woman had one daughter and de daughter did name 
Jane. Jane had a sweetheart’ and when he sweetheart call up, de 
mother sent her down in de butt’ry for something to give him. She stay 
a long while downstairs. De mother had to go and look for her. De 
mother say, “ Jane, what was you doing so long ?” She say, “ Mother, 
I was studyin’ when I marry and go from you and have a baby, what 
would I give it name?” De mother say, “ Well dat would put me to study- 
in’ too.”” De father went den in seek of the daughter and de mother. He 
said, “ What were you doing here so long ? ” De mother said, “ I was 
studyin’ when Jane married and leave here and she have a baby, what 
name she give it?” He said, “‘ Well that would put me to studyin’, too.” 
All three was studyin’. De sweetheart den went down to see after why 
de three stay so long, and say, “ What it is dat three of you been down 
here so long and can’t return ? ” De mother said, “ We all three studyin’ 
when Jane marry and go way and she have a baby what to give it name. ” 
De sweetheart said, “ Dere is three damn fools, so good night, but if 
I go farther and meet three damn fools, I will return and marry to Jane. ” 

He was travelin’ one day and he met an ol’ man with a wheelbarrow 


1. Informant, Pedro Smith. 
2. Informant, Louise Lavinia Barrow. Compare MAFLS 16: 94 no. 87; 
MAFLS 17 : 158° no. 125. 
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tryin’to ketch de sun. He said, “ Ol’ man, whatcher doin’? ” De old 
man said, “ My wife scrub de house dis mornin’, and I try to ketch de 
sun to dry it.” He said, “ Well, you are one damn fool.” He got farther 
and he meet a next man jumping over his trousers stid of putting his 
foot down to it. He said, “Old man, whatcher doin’? ” He said, 
“T pull off my trousers and step backward and now I can’t get into it. ” 
He said, “ Well, you are two damn fools.” He go farther and he meet 
one dragging a cow up a chimney to bite a hole of grass grow up in de 
chimney wall. He said, “ Old man, whatcher doin’ ?” He said, “ Me 
cow hungree and I was tryin’ to get it up here to get grass.” He said, 
“Well, you are three damn fools.” Dat was six damn fools and he returned 
to Jane and married to her. Dat was de end of it. 


MAGIC FLIGHT. ! 


Once ’pon a time and a very long time. 


A young feller and a giant played dice. The giant told the boy. if 
he wanted, he would give him his daughter and make him rich. But 
if he won the boy would have to undertake great tasks. The giant suc- 
ceeded in winning from the boy, took the boy to his home and told him 
to cut down a large tree. As soon as he had cut the tree, the tree sprung 
up again, and the giant’s daughter gave the boy an ax which cut down 
the tree at one blow. The giant then gave him another job. Cut down 
the hill. The more he cut, the higher the hill grew. The giant’s daughter 
gave him a drill which struck the hill down with one blow. The girl 
told the boy she would get him away from the place. Said her father had 
three horses, one which could go sixty miles an hour, another fifty, the 
last one, forty. She took the one that goes sixty, and gave the boy the 
one that goes fifty and left the other one for her father. They started 
up. As soon as they passed a great forest the father shout, “ How did 
you pass through ?” The gir! said, “ I eat and my horse eat, too. ” The 
father and his horse eat so much that they could scarcely move. As soon 
as the girl and the boy had passed a river, the father shouted out, “ How 
did you get through ?” The girl said, “I drink and my horse drank, 
too.” The father and his horse drank until their bowels were burst, 
and the girl and the boy were married and lived happily after that. 


I jump on a wire 
And the wire ben’, 
That’s the way the story end. 


1. Informant, Fred Gill of Bridgetown. Aged 40. Sailor. Compare MAFLS 
73 : mo, 27. 
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BALE OF COTTON OR COTTON OR BAG OF SALT. ! 


A little joke a man was giving me one time about a Jamaican and a 
Barbadian. All told him they was going to Heaven. So they had two 
things to cyary along, a bale of cotton, and a bag of salt. The Jamaican 
says, “ Barbadian, choose first.” The Barbadian says, “ No, Jamaican, 
you choose first.” The Jamaican went for the bale of cotton, the Bar- 
badian ran for the bag of salt. Before they start now the rain came down 
and the salt giff (melt away), and the Barbadian went up light. The 
Jamaican never get there, the cotton was too heavy. 


RIDDLES. 


1. Up chip cherry, down chip cherry, 
Governor horse cyant climb chip cherry. 2 
Ans. Chimney. ® 
Variant: Go up chip cherry, come down chip cherry, 
No man can climb chip cherry like me. 
Ans. Ants. ® 
Variant: What that climb a chimney like me ? 
Ans. Ant. 
2. Hitty Titty * went to town, 
Hitty Titty tore her gown, ? 
Not a tailor § in the town 
Couldn’ mend Hitty Titty gown. 
Ans. That was a aigg shell. ® 
Variant: Hitties Titties went to town, 
Hitties Titties tore her nice gown, 
No tailor round the town 
Could mend Hitties Titties’ gown like me. 
Ans. Aigg. 
3. Little Mary went to town, wherever she stop she leave a bit 
of her tail. 
Ans. Needle and thread. 


1. Informant, Fitzgerald Burke of Bridgetown. Aged 22. 

2. Variants : There is no rider to mount chip cherry. Ans. Sky. Still nobody 
can’t climb chip cherry. Ans. Beach. 

3. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 152, no. 5; Sierra Leone, Cronise and 
Ward, p. 193. 

4. Variant : But little Willie. 

5. Variants : Ants playin’ in the chimney ; Cocoanut tree. 

6. Variants : Hoity Toity ; Missing come pengton. 

7. Variants : Wedding-gown ; Buy a gown. 

8. Variants : All the tailors : Not a needle. 

g. Cp. Antigua, JAFL 34 : 85, no. 25. Note in this Antigua riddle the 
mention of Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes. Also, Jamaica, MAFLS 
17 : 196, no. I13. 

10. Variant : A man with a basket of eggs fell down and broke eggs. 
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Variant: There is a long thing walkin’ 
With a long tail, 
An’ as long as it walk 
It drop piece. 
Ans. Needle with the cotton. ’ 
Variant: A very small bird 
Have a very long tail 
In a large cage. 
An’ each time it go up and down the cage 
It tail comes smaller. 
Ans. Needle. 
4. Whitey sen’ Whitey to race Whitey off of Whitey. 
Ans. A white woman sent a white child to race a white 
duck 2 off a white ® clo’es. 
5. A riddle, a riddle, aree, 
No man can explain this riddle on to me, 
Water lay down, water stan’ up. 
Ans. Cane. 4 
6. Four men walkin’ all day, ® an’ still can’t ketch one another. 
Ans. Mill point. ¢ 
Cyart wheel. ? 
Variant: Four brothers runnin’ (workin’) all day, an’ can’t 
catch (touch) each other. 
Ans. Four carriage wheels. 
7. My father had six milching cow. Out the six which give the best 
butter ? 
Ans. First tache. § 
8. There were three boar hawgs in a pen, two eatin’, one refusin’. 
Ans. Three maill (mill) rollers, two takin’ cane, one out 
the trash. ® 
g. A flock of white sheep went out in a field, and dry de pond with 
water. 
Ans. Roice (rice) in de pot. 
Variant: Flock of sheep in the pond full of water. 
The water drain out and left a flock of sheep. 


I, See p. 261, no. 125. 

2. Variants : Fowl : Sheep. 

3. Variant : Sheet. 

4. Cp. Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 200, no. 150. 

5. Variant : Runnin’ around a tree. The reference is to the round house or 
perhaps to the tail tree. of the mill. 250, no. 28. 

6. The four divisions of the sugar mill wheel are so called. 

7. See p. 250, no. 28. 

8. There are six tache or boilers in a sugar mill. The last one, through 
which the sugar passes, and the smallest, is referred to as the first. 

9. The top rollers crush the cane, the bott om roller throws it out. 
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Variant: A flock of sheep went in a pond wet, an’ came out dry. 
10. Browney go in, 
An’ Whitey come out. 
Ans. Rice. } 
11. White woman live in a green painted house, an’ have black child- 
ren. 
Ans. Sore (sout) sop. 2 
12. There was a woman in a green painted house, have plenty of 
brown children, an’ jus’ as you touch her, all the children holler out 
chickadee ! 
Ans. Dry pease. 
13. Some red chilrun live in a green and white house. 
Ans. Pum’kin. 
14. A riddle, a riddle, aree, 
Boun’ with a napkin, 
Tied with a string, 
Tell me this riddle 
And I’ll give you a gol’ ring. 
Ans. Black pudding. * 
15. Flower of England, 
Fruit of Spain, 
Met together in a shower of rain. 
Put in a bag, 
Tied around with a string 
If you tell me this riddle, 
I’ll give you a ring. 
Ans. Plum pudding. ¢ 
16. Kitchenful and batcherful ® 
Yet can not catch a thimbleful. 
Ans. Smoke. ® 
17. As round as a ball, * 
As deep as a cup, 
The king horsemen can’t ® pull it up. 
Ans. Whell (Well). ® 


I. See p. 251, no. 34. 

2. See p. 247, nos. 12 et seq. 

3. You take out pig belly, clean it, grate potatoes and put in, cook in a 
pot with water. 

4. No. 14 whichis very generally known is the local adaptation of No. 15. 
See p. 250, no. 27. 

5. Batchry in current use for storeroom. Variant : Houseful, buttryful. 

6. See p. 245, no. 4. 

7. Variant : Apple. 

8. Variant : All de king horses. 

g. See p. 259, no. 112. 
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18. Something round as a biscuit 
An’ busy as a bee; 
No man can tell that riddle on to me. ! 
Ans. Watch. 2 
19. A man standin’ all day with his hand in his pawket drop his cot 
(coat) 3, an’ he cyant bend to pick it up. 
Ans. Cabbage or cabbage nut tree. 4 
Variant: A black woman goin’ along dropped her handkerchief 
and can’t turn back to pick it up. 
Ans. Blackbird [i.e., dropping a feather]. 5 
20. I went in the churchyard, 
I spoke to the livin’, 
An’ the livin’ wouldn’ speak. 
I speak to the dead, 
An’ the dead speak. 
Ans. Pease. 
Variant: Walk on the livin’, 
An’ the livin’ wont. holler 
Walk on de dead, 
The dead holler. 
Ans. Dry leaves. § 
21. Eleven pears? hanging by, ? 
Eleven mans passing by, 
Each man pick a pear 
And leave ten. § 
Ans. Only one man pick a pear, man’s name 
Each. ® 
22, A man standin’ on a hill. 
Send one man to bring him, 
One couldn’ bring him. 
Send two, an’ two bring him. 1° 
Ans. Lice. }! 


1. Variant : Tell me that riddle. 
An’ I'll give you a whole pea. 
See p. 246, no. 8. 
Variant : Handkerchief. 
‘“‘ Bark shells off when it drops it leaf. ’’ Variant : Tree drop his leaves. 
Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 197, nos. 127, 128. 
. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16: 175, no. 182. 
Variant : Apples. 
. Not a slip for high ; ‘“‘ hanging by ”’ is the unvarying form. 
). Variant : How many stems were hanging there ? 
Io. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 190, no. 67. 
11. Variant : Send one finger, couldn’ bring ; send two finger, two bring 
him. 
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Variant: Some men were out in a grassy hill. 
One man couldn’ bring him, 
Two brought him. 
Ans. A louse. 


23. In this world it’s a mountain, and upon this mountain it’s a grass 
piece, and in this grass piece, two glasses. 


Ans. A man’s head. 


24. One day I was comin’ up a hill, 


I met ? a man. 
Suck his blood, 
Eat his flesh, 
And throw away his bones. ? 
Ans. Cocoanut. ® 
Variant: 1 kill a man, 
Eat his flesh, 
Drink his blood, 
An’ leave the bawns (bones) whole. 
Variant: I went up de hill 
An’ kill a man. 
I drink his blood 
An’ throw away his flesh. 
Ans. Cane. 


25. Ring a man’s finger ev’y day, an’ always bleedin’. 


Ans. Stan’ poipe* (pipe). ® 
Variant: A man standin’ up all day in the sun, 
When you touch him, he bleeds. ® 
Variant: A man standin’ in the road all day. You will hit him, 
he will bleed, but will not move. 
As you squeeze a man nose it bleed. 


26. A riddle, a ring. 


Here’s a gold house, 

Without winders, without doors, 

And still the thieves broke in and steal the gold. 
Ans. Egg. ? 


27. A woman have a tub 


I 
3 
4: 
5 


6. 


= 


7° 


8. 


Without top, without bottom, 
And yet still can hold flesh and blood. 
Ans. Ring. ® 


. Variant : Caught. 


. Variant : I broke his bones and throw away his skull. 


. See p. 245, no. 3. 

‘Open the cock (wring his head), water comes out. ” 
. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16, p. 159, no. 46. 

Variant : Crows. 

See p. 251, nos. 41 et seq. 

See p. 258, no. 103. 
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Variant: A riddle, a ring. 
Here’s a gold tub 
Be ’out bottom, top, 
An’ still can hold in blood, bones, skin an’ nails. 
Variant: My mama sent to your mama 
To borrow a bottomless dish 
To put raw flesh an’ blood in. # 
Variant: The Queen of Sheba 
Send to the Queen of Babylon 
For a bottomless dish. 2 
Variant: A riddle, a riddle aree, 
No man can tell this riddle on to me, 
A tub sailed to England from Barbados without a 
bottom. 
Variant: A tub came without a bottom. 
28. A riddle, a riddle aree, 
No man can explain this riddle on to me, 
Exceptin’ he know it as well as me. 
Look at a glass widout a top 
Hunt for de bottom, wont hol’ a drop. 
Ans. Glass. 
29. Love I sit, 
Love I stand, 
Love I carry on my hand. 
I can see Love and yet Love can’t see me. 
Ans. Pet dawg. Cut a piece of his skin and make brace- 
lets and chair bottom. ® 
30. Mistress and Master 
Drive into town 
And yet walkin’. 
Ans. Horse name Yet. 
31. Tittyus, tattyus 
Toitown, tamus, 
Tatoutees, tatoi 
Tatoi in a tail-tree 5 
How many tees in that ? 
Ans. Two. ® 


1. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 88, no. 63 ; Bermudas. 

2. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 190, no. 62. 

3. See p. 252, no. 47. 

4. See p. 249, mo. 21 et seq. 

5. The long pole, ‘‘ coming from the round house, ’ 
the mill wheel, shifting it in the direction of the wind. 

6. See p. 262, no. 129 et seq. 
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32. Something goin’ through the wood all day long, still can’t touch 


a leaf. 
Ans. Song of a drum. } 
33. Hickamor Hackamor? on the king kitchen door. 3 
All the king horses, on 
All the king men alr 


Can’t move Hickamor Hackamor 
Off the king kitchen door. 
Ans. Sun. ® 
Variant: A riddle, a riddle aree, 
No man can explain this riddle on to me. 
Something on the king kitchen door, 
Take all the soldiers in the world, and king men, 
And can’t get it off. 
34. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty have a great fall, 
All the king horse an’ all the king men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty back again. 
Ans, Egg. 4 0 
Variant: Hoity Doity sat on a wall, 
Hoity Doity got a fall, 
Not the strongest man in the town 
Couldn’t put back Hoity Doity on the wall. 
35. Pick up an aigg, 
Hit it side de wall, 
He neither break, crack or fall. 
Ans. Matar (Mortar). 
36. In this world there’s a sea, 
An’ in this sea is a boat, 
An’ in this boat is a woman, 
An’ ever who shou’ tell me 
This woman’s name 
Should be blame’ 
An’ I tell you her name twice in de riddle. 
Ans. Her name is Should-be blame’. 5 
Variant: Me riddle me ree, 
Not a man shull (shall) explain this riddle on to me. 
Dere’s a lady dressed in green, 
An’ I will call her name twice in de riddle, 


a 


. See p. 257, no. go. 

. Variant : Hickery Dockery. 
. See p. 254, no. 57. 

. See p. 254; no. 56. 

. See p. 260, no. 116, 
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An’ shull I call her name again 
I shull put de blame. 

Ans. That was a parrot, the parrot did name Shull. 

37. A bench reach over from here to England with a woman sitting 
on it. If I should call her name, I should be blame ; for I call it twice 
already. 

Ans. Should. 

38. The king have a bench in England. 

How many men sitting on it ? 

Ans. You say more all the time. The man that the bench 
belong to name More. } 

Variant: How many mens build de king long bench ? 

Ans. More. 

39. Had a co’ (cow). When it groans it is heard all over the world. 

Ans. Thunder. 2 

40. My father had a cock. Every time it crowed, it crowed fire. 

Ans. Gun. 8 

41. A hundred black birds on a house. Pick up my gun and shoot 
one. How many remain ? 

Ans. Only one, the dead one. # 

42. One foot throw down two foot. 5 

Ans. Bottle of rum. 

Variant: A no-foot man bring down a two-foot man. 

Ans. Rum. 

43. I had a stake, too shart (short), cut both ends to make it longer. 

Ans. Dat’s a grave. ® 

44. Good mawnin’, sir king ! 

I’se jus’ had drink of my mawnin’ spring ; 
Enter your gyarden through a gol’ ring. 
Through the yaller gol’ did it run, 
Through the brass nipple did it come. 

Ans. It was 2 man come to the king’s house. The king 
tol’ him that if he give him a riddle that was never 
found yet, he would let him off... [The riddle refers 
to] the queen with her brass nipple and her wedding 
ring, and a bottle of drawed milk to it. 7 


1. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 167, no. 91. 
2. Compare Cape Verde Islands, MAFLS 15 Pt. 2 : 258, no. 259. 
3. Compare Bahamas, JAFL 32 : 440, no. 8; Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 183, 


7. 
4. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 84, no. 19. 

5. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 86, no. 30; Cape Verde Islands, MAFLS 
15, Pt. 2 ; 260, no. 275. 

6. Compare Antigua, JAFL 32 : 84, no. 13. See p. 256, no. 78 

7. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 168, no. 106. 
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45. When I went in at de gyarden gap 
Who did I meet but Dick Red Cap 
With a stem in his cap 
And a stone in his throat. 

Tell me that riddle and I give you a groat. 
Ans. Cherry. ! 

46. Brown I am and much admired, 
Many horses have I tried, 

Tire a horse and worry a man. 

Tell me that riddle, if you can. 
Ans. Saddle. 2 

47. Four foot up, 

Four foot down, 

Sof’ in de middle 

An’ hard all ’roun’. 
Ans. Bedstead 3. 

48. There were four street walkers, 

Four down lookers, 
Two lookers, two hookers, 
And one lick about. 
Ans. Co’ (cow). 4 
Variant: Four standers, 
One lasher, 
Two hunters, 
Two lookers. 
49. Eat through me belly, 
Come through me back. 
Ans. Jack plane. ® 
50. I stood on my father’s co’ (cow) pen, an’ saw de dead carry in 
the livin’. 
Ans. Bot (boat) carrying passengers. ® 

51. A black man standin’ up all day 

With his hands in his kimber (akimbo). 


Ans. Pot. ? 
Variant: A black woman with her hand in her kimber, with 
three feet. 


1. This had been learned from a book. See p. 246, no. 6. 
Variant : A wee wee man standin’ up 
With a stick in his hand : etc. 
. See p. 248, no. 17. 
. See p. 258, no. 104. 
. See p. 247, no. II. 
. Compare Cape Verde Islands, MAFLS 15, Pt. 2 : 238, no. 144. 
. Compare Bahamas, JAFL 30 : 276, no. 15. 
. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 196, no. I106. 
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Variant: A woman standin’ all day, 
Two han’ in de canber 
Three foot, and a hat on. 
Cyant move exceptin’ somebody go an’ move ’em. 
. A woman had a plate, 
She threw it down, 
It wouldn’t break. 
She put it on water 
And it broke. 
Ans. Paper. } 
53. As I went up Christ Church Steeple 
I saw three Christ Church people. 
They were neither men, women, or children 
But were three Christ Church people. 
Ans. Man, woman, an’ chil’. 2 
Variant: Me riddle, me ree, 
Not a man shall explain this riddle on to me. 
One morning I goin’ up St. John’s steeple 
An’ all I met was Christians people 
They were neither mens, women nor children 
Still they was Christians people. 
Variant: Pass through St. John, 
Saw eleven St. John people. 
They were neither men, women or children. 
Ans. They was red ants. % 
54. A house covered all over with pins. 
Ans. Sea egg. 
55. I can’t fold the table cloth, 
I can’t count my biscuits. 4 
Ans. The clouds and stars. 
Variant: A table cloth cannot be folded, nor be stretched, 
cannot be counted. 
Variant: Biscuit can’t reckon, 
Our table cloth can’t fall. 
Ans. Sky. 
56. A man have three eyes. He can only cry out of one. 
Ans. Cocoanut. 
57. A riddle, a riddle, 
Man, explain this riddle on to me. 
Joey kill five; 


wn 
nN 





1. Compare Cape Verde Islands, MAFLS 15 Pt. 2 : 245, no. 178. 

2. See p. 261, no. 123. 

3. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 163, no. 62. 

+. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 159, no. 1 ; also New Orleans, JAFL 
35 : I10, no. 38 ; Bahamas, JAFL 30: 276, no. 11 ; Jamaica, MAFLS 17: 189, 
no. 56. 
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Out the seven, I choose one, 
Shot the dead an’ the livin’ came for’ (forth). 
Ans. A dead cow, an’ fly fly out after shot it. 1 
Variant: In she came, 
Out she ran. 
In the dead seven remained. 
Ans. In a dead horse carcass a hen laid seven eggs. 
58. Although I feed the child, still it cry. 
Ans. Frying fish in de pan. ? 
Variant: The more I feed thee, the more thee cry. 
Ans. Frying pan. 
Variant: I had a little sister, the more you feed her, the more 
she cries. 
59. Black man walkin’ all day on a black road. Ev’y step he made, 
he stepped right. 
Ans. Pencil an’ slate. 
60. Higher than a house, 
Higher than a tree, 
What can that be ? 
Ans. Star. 3 
61. What the king seldom sees, 
What God never sees, 
We see every day. 
What’ that now ? 
Ans. Equal. 4 
62. Little Miss Nancy, 
In her white petticoat, 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
Ans. Candle. § 
Variant: Little Miss Betty, 
Sittin’ on a stool, 
The longer she sit, 
The shorter she grow. 
63. My father has a mill tree in the yard, only red mouth Johnny 
can climb it. 
Ans. Grass. 
64. What’s that over the head and under the heart ? 
Ans. Hair. 


1. For bibliography see MAFLS 16 : 158, no. 1 ; also New Orleans JAFL, 
35 : III, no. 61. 
. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 184, no. 28, II. 
. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 159, no. 42. 
. See p. 257, no. 82. 
. See p. 252, no. 45. 
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65. My father had a plantation 


66. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


do? 


71. 


2 


7 
2. 


3 
4 
5 


Little below damnation. 
An’ he work de finny, 
An’ he work de finny. 
Ans. Plantation. 
Two leg sat on three leg 
With one leg in his lap. 
In came four leg, 
Snatched up one leg, 
Up got two leg, 
And threw three leg 
At four leg 
To make four leg 
Bring one leg back. 
Ans. A man sat on a three legged stool with a ham in 
his lap and a dawg came in and snatched the ham. 
He got up and threw the stool after the dawg to 
make the dawg bring back the ham. ! 
I walked an’ walked 
’Til I got it. 
When I got it, I ’topped 
An’ looked for it. 
An’ when I saw it, I picked it out 
An’ threw it away. 
Ans. Pimpler. ? 


. I eat out St. John, ® 


I drink out St. John, 
St. John still remains. 
Ans. Cocoanut. 
A round, round thing as black as coal. 
A long, long thing 
With a little round hole. 
Ans. Frying pan. 4 
If St. Andrew with horses and carriages what will poor beggars 


Ans. Drive. 5 
Two men fighting all day, an’ no person can part them but God. 
Ans. Sun an’ Moon. 
. What man is allowed to sit before the king with his hat on ? 
Ans. Coachman. 


See p. 253, no. 55. 

A thorny shrub. 

Parish where riddler lived. 

See p. 262, no. 135. 

Cp. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
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73. A riddle a ring 
M struck R an’ W came forth. 
Ans. Dat is Moses struck the Rock and Water came forth. 1 
74. Why is Broad Street 2 and Joe’s River so much alike ? 
Ans. De river have banks two sides, and Broad Street 
have banks two sides. 
75. Riddle ma ree, 
There’s no man knows this riddle on to me. 
There is a man livin’ in de ear (air), come back in de ear (air), eat 
his feed an’ go back up. An’ no man can’t hear me. 
Ans. A wild bee. 
76. There is a woman livin’ in the worl’. 
From the time the worl’ is create’, never more than four weeks old. 

Ans. Moon. ® 

77. What is mos’ like a half a cheese ? 

Ans. Nyew moon. 

78. Me riddle me ree, 
On de gravel I travel, 
Over green leaves I roll, 
I hol’ de foal in my right hand 
That never was hol’ before. 

Ans. That was gentleman riding a horse and de horse 
was wid foal and de horse drop dead. The gentleman 
picked green leaves and put in his hat and pick up 
gravel and put in his boots and tek his pen knife 
and cut de foal out of de horse bowels and hol’ it 
in his right hand. Dat was de riddle he had to cyarry 
home to a king, and dat was de end of it. 4 

79. One morning I looked thro’ my window when I rise from my bed 
and I saw hairy skairy in humbledown bumbledown, and I had to call 
for my gishum gasham to take hairy skairy out of humbledown bum- 
bledown. 

Ans. That was a hawg in a gentleman land in a field of 
potato slip, and call’ for the gun to shoot de hawg 
out of de slips, and the gun was gishum gashum and 
the hawg was hairy skairy and the groun’ was 
humbledown bumbledown. 5 


. Compare Bahamas, JAFL 30: 277, no. 21. 

. In Bridgetown. 

. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 195, no. 106. 

. For bibliography see MAFLS 17 : 210, no. 2 ; also Sea Islands, MAFLS 
16 : 154, no. 12. 

. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 152, no. 3; Jamaica, MAFLS 
: 205, NOS. 202-4. 
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Barbados Folklore. 


80. My first is found behind the door, 
My second on the winding shore, 
My third is found in the park with deer, 
While my whole is an isle of the western sphere. 
Ans. Barbados. ! 
81. What is that smells most in a shamis’ (chemist) shop ? 
Ans. Rose. 
82. Who was the first person swore in the world ? 
Ans. Adam. 
82 A. Why is a horse so much like a candy stick ? 
Ans. More you lick it, faster it goes. 
83. Why is a tailor and a ripe bunch of bananas alike ? 
Ans. Because one fit to cut and one cut to fit. ? 
84. Why is the sun and a French loaf of bread so much alike ? 
Ans. Because one rise in the east, and one rise with yeast. 
85. Why is a horse and a cocoanut tree such alike ? 
Ans. Horse got legs and a cocoanut tree got limbs. 
86. Who was he that lived to die, and die to live ? 
Ans. That was the man who was a dyer. 
87. What is that that a train can not move without and yet still its 
of no use to it ? 
Ans. A noise. 
88. Why a bald-pated nigger cannot enter into society ? 
Ans. Because he is black-balled. 
89. What is born without a soul, yet had a soul, dead without a soul ? 
Ans. The whale that swallowed Jonah. ® 
go. What is that that is never out of sight ? 
Ans. Letter I. 
gt. What is that which dwells once in earth, twice in heaven and 
lives in the middle of men ? 
Ans. Letter E. 
g2. Three fourths of a lion, one half of an ass, 
Tell me that city that is covered with brass ? 
Ans. London. 
93. Three fourths of a cross (= T) 
With the circle complete (= O) 
One perpendicular line with two semicircles meet (== B) 
A triangular standing on its two feet (= A) 
Two semicircles and a circle complete (= CCO) 
Ans. Tobacco. 4 


1. Heard from a white Barbadian ; told him by his mother ; unfamiliar to 
several negroes. 

2. Compare Jamaica, MAFLS 17 : 217, no. 267. 

3. Compare Antigua, JAFL 34 : 87, no. 47. 
4. See p. 246, no. 5. 
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94. A lady once asked a fellow to tell her her name. Said her name 
was made up of the half of July, three fourths of liar, the color of blood, 
and the whole of man. 

Ans. Julia Redman. 

95. What’s the difference between a penny stamp and a man riding 
a donkey ? 

Ans. One takes a stick to lick and the other takes a lick 
to stick. } 

96. When did Moses sleep five in a bed ? 
Ans. When he slep’ with his fore-fathers. 
97. Why is a tree an’ a dawg so much alike ? 

Ans. When they die they both lose their bark. 

g8. What is a door step to a door mat ? 

Ans. Step father. 2 

g9. Which is the smallest bridge in the world ? 

Ans. Bridge of your nose. % 

100. Who was the man that give away what he didn’t have ? 

Ans. There was a man who didn’t have a chil’, give away 
another man chil’ at the church. Give another man 
daughter to her husband. 

102. Up the hill gallop me not, 
In the level spur (spare) me not. 

Ans. Horse. 

103. What is the difference between a shoemaker shop and hell. 

Ans. Because shoemaker shop have plenty of condemn’ 
souls and both in hell. 

104. What the difference between a cooper and a shipwright ? 

Ans. One built to hold in water and one built to keep out. 

105. Whats de difference beteen a piano and de bank of Canada ? 

Ans. Because one change by note and one make to change 
note. 

106. If drakes all would sell for a billion dollars, how much a fowl 
*n would come to ? 4 

Ans. A fowl hen will come to corn. 

107. If fishes sell ten for a bit, how much a boatload will come to. 

Ans. A boatload will come to shore. 

108. If a stick of tobacco cost six cents and a half, how much would 
pipe load come to. 

Ans. Ashes. 5 


—_ 
~ 


as 
~ 


_ 


. Compare New Orleans, JALF 35: 115, no. 108. 
. Compare Sea Islands, MAFLS 16: 172, no. 164. 
See p. 265, no. 160 
See p. 257, no. 79 
. Cp. Sea Islands, MAFLS 16 : 173, no. 156. 
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109. What is the best thing to do when you are in a hurry ? 
Ans. Nothing. 

110. Why is a soldier from the battle field like a fair lady ? 

Ans. Because the soldier faces the powder and the lady 
powders her face. ! 

ur. Why is a wicked boy like a bottle of medicine ? 

Ans. The boy has to be taken and shaken and the medi 
cine has to be shaken and taken. 

112. Why is a shoemaker shop so much like Heaven ? 

Ans. Because it has a quantity of old souls. 

113. Why is a hat so much like a king ? 

Ans. Because it has a crown. 

114. Why is the letter “ P ’so much like a false friend ? 

Ans. Because it is the last in help and the first in pity. ? 
115. Who is the head workman in the world ? 
Ans. The man who makes hats. 

116. What goes up in the air when it rains and comes down ? 
Ans. Umbrella. * 

117. Which are the two animals you go to sleep at night with ? 
Ans. The calves of your feet. 

118. What is that seldom used by you and generally called by others ? 
Ans. Your name. 

119. I lef’ home with an amount in my pawket (pocket) and I went 
to the shop and tell the Shop Keeper if he can double the money in my 
pawket I will spend just as much more. I went to the next Shop Keeper 
and tell if he can double the money I have in my pawket I will leave 
jus’ as much with him. Goes to four shops. You left him with ten cents 
and a half, and he double the amount and spend twelve cents, and he 
left them with nine cents and put nine more and he went to the next 
and tell him to double that amount. Anyhow he told him. 

120. A gent’man send up three servants with oranges. Give one fifty, 
one thirty, give one ten. He tol’ the three of them to bring one amount 
and sell them at one price jus’ as the market gone. Not to give away 
none, always to bring one amount. The one who had fifty, sold forty 
nine for fourteen cents, the one who had thirty sold twenty for fourteen 
cents, the one who had ten sold seven for a penny. The market charge 
at six cents apiece, so the one who had forty sold one, the one who had 
thirty (left two) sold two for twelve cents, one who had ten (left three) 
sold three for eighteen cents. 

121. A father died, leave eleven cows, a house, and groun’, and it 
was to divide equal between three sons. They divide the ground and the 


1. Cp. New Orleans, JAFL 35 : 114, no. 100. 
2. Cp. Antigua, JAFL 32 : 87, 48. 
3. Cp. Micmac, JAFL 
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house equal, couldn’ get the cow divide, because one would have more 
than the other. All they do, they couldn’t get any cows. They went to 
several parties, couldn’t divide. Man saw them one day, and Say if they 
give him fifty dollars he would divide them for them. He bring one of 
his cows, and put the eleven to them, make twelve get four a piece. So 
they had equally divided. One was to have a sixth, one a fourth, one, 
a third, so de one dat have a sixth get two, one to have a fourth, get 
three (a half, a third, and a fourth) half get six, third, get four, a sixth, 
get two. Then he took away his own. So he had them equally divided, 


122. Was midnight on the ocean 
Not a street car was in sight. 
The sun was shining brightly 
And it rain all day that night. 
A bare footed boy with shoes on 
Stood sitting in the grass. 

Ans. A lie. 























FOLKLORE FROM ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS 
BY H. H. FINLAY 
OLD STORIES. 


RABBIT MAKES BOOKIE MURDER 


There was a time 
When Monkey chew tobacco and spit white lime, 
And Cockroach keep up the high low time. 


One day Bul Bookie and Bul Rabbit went for a walk on the bay. They 
meet a little boy to his father cane field. Each decide to kill the boy, 
but each one want the other to begin. Last of all they get to fuss. Bul 
Rabbit kick Bul Bookie foolish. When Bookie came to his sense, Rabbit 
say to him, “ Eh war (what) de madder wid yer ? Look how dar lily 
boy do yer!” Bookie start at the little boy and kill him. Rabbit say to 
Bookie, “ I gane tell yer kill der man chil’.” Off goes Bookie, running 
as fast as he can, until he meet a man. When he was asked, “ What’s the 
matter ?” Bein’ short winded, began, “ Ar ar ar sah, sah, can’t tell 
yer war de madder wid me.” By that time Rabbit catch him and tell 
the content of the matter. Then they flog Bul Bookie near to death. 
He scream and hollow, “ Oh Lard, Oh Lard ’top! ’ top ! Oh Lard, me gut 
cost me to this, and I ain’t get none of the cane.” Bul Bookie decide 
never again to walk with Bul Rabbit. 


FALSE MESSAGE : TAKE MY PLACE, 


Now a certain man had a large cane field, and every other day Bul 
Rabbit goes there and when he meet the man son to the field he always 
says, ‘“ Boy, I and your dardy just done talk. He say tie me in the best 
cane field he has.” Things went on in this way for a long time until 
one day the little boy say to his father, “ Father, how you can send 
Rabbit every day to the cane fields for me to tie him in the very best 
field and you would not give me none ?” So the old man told him if 
he should ever come back, “ See that you tie him good and don’t loose 
him. Come home and let me know.” The very next day Rabbit came 
back, saying the same thing. The boy tied him very good. Rabbit had 
a sharp eye on the boy and say, “ Look out yer dar tie me very tight. ” 
Off goes the boy to his father, told him Rabbit is caught. So they put 
him in a large boiler pot and covered it until they get some boiling hot 
water to scald him. 

19 
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As they went away up comes Bul Bookie, commence, “Ber, war yer 
dar do yer ?” Rabbit answer, “ Oh, Ber, dem people gone hum to cook 
some food for me and I de (?) wait on dem.” Rabbit say again, “Oh 
Ber Bookie, we nor bin treat yer good the other day you come. Wait 
until dem people come wid my food and yer can take ’em all. ” Bookie 
been so greedy, agree at once, lift off the boiler cover and set Rabbit 
free, and went into the boiler to wait for the food. Rabbit came out 
and goes up a large pear tree so he can see everything. As Bul Bookie 
heard the people coming, he began to dance and sing, thinking of how 
great Rabbit love him. And while in such a glee down came the hot 
water. He pitch round, say, “ Oh damn fool who yer! Oh Lard, me 
back!” After they finish they let him go. He goes to the pear tree. 
As soon as he get there one pear fell, he eat it, another likewise and so 
on till his belly was full. Said to himself, “ Rabbit fool me first time, but 
I got pear to eat and Rabbit ain’t got none,” not knowing Rabbit is 
giving him all the time. Rabbit stay in the tree till Bookie fell asleep, 
then down he came, run away. Bookie ain’t know who do it yet. End. 


PROVERBS. 


. When man dead, grass grow to him door. 
. Don’t talk all you know, talk some and left some. 
Follow fashion, kill monkey. ! 
Don’t carry all your eggs in one basket. 
. Don’t hang your basket higher than you can reach it. ? 
. Don’t t’row away dirty water until you have clean one. ® 
. There are four things that can’t be wrong: Believe not all you 
hear ; tell not all you know ; do not all you can, and spend not all you 
have. 
8. When cockroach make dance he no ask fowl. 4 
9. Duck have water to wash skin, poor fowl have none to drink. 
10. Don’t be in a hurry to get clear with a one-eyed man, you may 
get one with no eyes. 
11. Tik for tack, butter for fat, you kill my dog, I’ll kill your cat. 
12. Better for belly burst than good victual waste. 5 
13. Gum older than teeth, but when teeth come, teeth bite the hardest. 
14. Eye winkers older than beard, but when beard come, beard grow 
the longest. 
15. You take time you will find ants got gut. 
16. Lawyer’s house build on fool’s head. 


Nuk WD 


“ 


1. Cp. Abaco, Bahamas, JAFL 30 : 274, no. 5. Jamaica, Anderson and 
Cundall, no. 518. 
2. Cp. Jamaica, ibid., no. 14. 
3. Cp. Jamaica, ibid., no. 708. Abaco, op. cit., no. 708. 
4. Cp. Jamaica, op. cit., no. 105. Abaco, Bahamas, op. cit., no. 7. 
5. Cp. Jamaica, op. cit., no. 25. 
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17. In time of prosperity friends will be plenty, 
But in time of adversity not one in twenty. 
18. When a man belly full he tell hungry man to keep heart. ! 
19. You play with puppy, him lick your mouth. # 
20. Don’t wade in water where you can’t see the bottom. 
21. Smooth water run deep. ® 
22. Small pilchad have big ears. 
23. Every bush don’t hate rabbit, yet rabbit say, “ Trust no mistake 
for every bush will shake. ” 
24. No man knows what he will come to before he die. 


RIDDLES AND PUZZLES. 


1. If a good laying hen lay twenty six eggs on land, how much will 
a ship lay to sea ? 
Ans. Lay two (to) the wind. 
2. If a man fall from the foremas’ of a square rigged ship, what will 
he fall against ? 
Ans. Fall against his will. 
3. What is that the more you take from it the more it grow ? 
Ans. A ditch. 
4. In what way you can subtract 45 from 45 and yet leave 45 ? 
Ans. Simply put down the figures from 
987654321 add up to 45 
Sub. 123456789 ditto 45 
add up 864197532 leave 45 
5. Go and bet his Majesty or the President of the United States that 
you can go in Parliament or his house and sit where he can’t sit. 
Ans. Sit in his lap and you can defy him that he can’t 
sit in his own lap. 
6. Why is it right that B should come before C ? 
Ans. Because we must be before we can see. 
7. If a man was studying his music lesson and walking on a slippery 
place, what should he study most ? 
Ans. C sharp or B flat. 
8. Why does A resemble twelve o’clock ? 
Ans. Because it is in the middle of day. 
g. Me riddle me riddle me yander, 
Though me father have a thing, it is a very good thing, 
I hope you may clare this riddle, and I hope you may not. 
Four feet sitting in four feet waiting on four feet ? 
Ans. The cat sitting in the chair waiting on the rat. 


1. Cp. Jamaica, op. cit., no. 20. 
2. Cp. Jamaica, ibid., no. 180. 
. Cp. Jamaica, ibid., no. 614. 
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10. Me riddle me riddle me yander, 


Though me father have a thing, it’s a very good thing, 
I hope you may clare this riddle and I hope you may not. 
Me father have seven fruit trees and yet he can’t eat none. 
Ans. A man with seven daughters and he can’t marry none, 
1. What kind of a hen lay the longest ? 
Ans. A dead hen. 


12. D father is B Brother, A Sister is E Mother, A and B is the children 
of C, now what relation is E to D ? 


Ans. First cousin. 


TOASTS. 


. Home is best, east and west. 


. One day as I was going up Nassau Street, 
The street was number nine, 
I meet three ladies passing by, 
And out of the three one was mine. 


. Jig jig your main boom, Harry got the fawl, 
Let go your tiller rope, jib, sheet and all. 


. Cheese is like cherry, 
Cherry like rose. 
And whosoever don’t love a pretty girl, 
Only the best man he only knows. 


. Rum is red as ruby 
And whoever refuse it is a booby. 


. When I was a little boy and living by myself 
All the bread and cheese I get I put it up in the shelf. 
The rat and the mice come picking up and get their full suffice, 
But now I am a man and I am looking for my wife. 


. Massachusetts have some good looking girl, 
But the Bahamas Island just the same, 
And before I rather carry the blame, 

I’d weed them off the sugar cane. 


. Drink today to drown all sorrows, 
Perhaps you may not do it tomorrow. 
So whiles is life let’s drink it now 

For there are no drinking after death. 
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I love my wife as well as anybody, 

But when I am off she is loving everybody, 
But when I am home she is calling me honey, 
She is trying her best to win all my money. 


Here is to the man that love his wife 

And love his wife alone, 

For many a man loves another man’s wife 
When he ought to be loving his own. 


The Frenchman love his native wine, 
The German love his beer, 

The Irishman love his whiskey straight 
Because it give him zizeness. 

The Englishman love his ’alf and ’alf 
Because it give him good gear, 

But the American have no choice at all, 
So they drink the whole d — business. 


Whilks and conch is plentiful along the sho’, 
Black crab live in the land, 

But when the sho’ get rough and muddy 
You can’t get whilks nor conch: 

Black crab still in the land. 


Here is to one and only one, 
And may that one be she 

Who love but one, and only one, 
And may that one be me. 


A pledge I make no wine to take, 

Nor brandy red that turn the head, 

Nor fiery rum that ruin the home. 

Nor will I sin by drinking gin. 

Hard cider, too, will never do. 

To quench my thirst I will always drink 
Cool water from the well or spring. 

So here I pledge a perpetual hate 

To all who can intoxicate. 


. | am the queer little boy that been to school, 


And I warrant I am up to all kinds of tricks. 

I can turn nine upside down and make it pass for figure six. 

Yesterday I was asked my age by a good old dame. 

I said, “ Lady I am nine years of age when I stand on my feet 
like this, 

But six when I stand on my head. ” 
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Gin and rum is the thing that make us all compose, 


But gin and rum is the thing that make us all wear old clothes, 


You put gin down to your toes and up to your nose, 
And down she goes. 


Here is a glass of whiskey, 

It look so red and gay. 

It enough to make the cripple kick 
And all the lawyers shet their books. 


There was once an old lady in Jamaica 

Who wipe her eyes with a piece of brown paper. 
The paper was that thin and her finger slip in, 
And that was a stew that old lady was in. 


All hail the powers of old Jamaica ! 
Let Holland gin appear ! 

Bring forth the royal demijohn 

And call the drinkers in! 


A SAILOR TOAST. 


stand for the anchor that hang over our ship bow. 
stand for the boson (boatswain) of our ship. 
stand for the capstan where we all goes around. 
stand for the davit where our boat do hangs. 
stand for the engine of our ship. 

stand for the flag our ship do fly. 

stand for the galley of our ship. 

stand for the halyards of our ship. 

stand for the iron that hang over our ship rail. 
stand for the jib sheet to which you all very well known. 
stand for the kelson down to our ship keel. 

stand for the lanyards of our ship. 

stand for the main mast so stout and so fair. 
stand for the needle that never goes wrong. 

stand for the oars for our jolly boat. 

stand for the pennant of our ship. 


stand for the royal that seldom ... the storm. 

stand for the sail that drive us on so fast. 

stand for the tiller of our ship. 

stand for the union of our ship. 

stand for the vase of our ship. 

W stand for the wheel where we all do steer. 
But the next t’ree letter 

I wouldn’t bring them in rime, 

Will be for next time. 


4 
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stand for the quarter deck where our captain sometime walk. 
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Here’s to the man that don’t lie, nor steal, nor swear. 
And if he does, he lie in his bed when he lie. 

And when he steal, 

He steal away from bad company. 

And when he swear, 

He swear to the truth. 


2I. 


22. Summer may change to winter, 
Flowers may fade and die, 
But I shall ever love you 
Whiles you do think of me. 


23. Take this letter to my darlin’ 
Far across the deep blue sea. 
It will fill her (his) heart with pleasure, 
She will be glad to hear from me. 
i How she wept when last we parted, 
How her heart were full of plain, 
When I said good by, God bless you, 
We may never meet again. 





24. Old Mr. John Esau 
Went to Nassau 
To buy him a saw. 
He saw a saw, 
He bought that saw 
And of all the saw 
I never saw, 
| I ever saw 
A saw sawed as that saw sawed 
That John Esau 
Bought from Nassau. 
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FOLKLORE FROM THE HALF-BREEDS IN NOVA SCOTIA! 
BY ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET 


I. BEAR STORY 2 


When I was a small boy my father an’ I went out a trappin’ an’ we 
was goin’ by a lumber camp. They stopped us to come in to have dinner, 
We was eatin’ an’ the cook says, “ We’re bothered by a bear here every 
night. We can’t get him, he’s pretty foxy.” My father is a trapper an’ 
he says, “ Look-a here, give me pork an’ grub for two or three days 
an’ I’ll ketch that bear.” So he was goin’ in for three days an’ had to 
come back for a trap. Father had one weighed sixty pounds. He came 
back to camp an’ set the trap. He asked the cook for an empty molasses 
barrel. He knocked both ends out an’ plugged out the bung hole, an’ 
put the trap in the mouth of the barrel. An’ he run a chain through the 
bung hole an’ fastened it so that the bear got caught he would have to 
take the barrel. He sot it an’ left it. He come back. Mr. Barrel, trap an’ 
all gone. It was lost. We couldn’t find it for four days. It was the fall 
of the year, an’ we give it up for a bad job. Next spring father an’ | 
took a party out guidin’. It was a fishing trip. We was goin’ along the 
river, an’ we saw somethin’ we didn’t know what. We thought it was a 
turtle. We looked an’ saw two more. It was a bear had got in a barrel. 
His forelegs were through an’ the barrel was around him. He had car- 
ried it all winter. Next year she had two cubs. Each one had a barrel 
around them. We captured ’em then. The little bears had the half bar- 
rels on for corsets. 


2. RUNNING FROM A DEAD BEAR ® 


There was two Indians on the hill. Sol Syres he was very old, the best 
trapper on the hill. He took a boy with him. They had a lot of bear traps 
sot. The next day they started out. He sent the boy on one trap line 
an’ he on the other. He had two camps. The boy was scared to death 
all the time he was goin’. He was afraid he would see a bear or that one 
would be in the trap, an’ he wouldn’t know what in the name of God to 
do with it. So he goes to the trap. There was no bear there. It was a 


1. These tales were collected in 1923 at Lequille, near Annapolis Royal, 
among the Micmac Indians who live near a negro settlement. 

2. Informant : Levi Brooks. Aged about 35. Lives in Bear River about 6 
miles from Annapolis. 
3. Informant : Levi Brooks. 
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long ways to go back to camp an’ he would rather lay out as to walk 
in the dark. He pulls for the first camp. Meantime the old gentleman 
had shot a bear on the way, an’ had put it in the camp an’ left it there 
an gone off to trap. The young fellow goes in. He says, “ I’ll make a 
bed an’ lie down. ” He had no matches or nothin’. He feel around. By 
God, he jumped! He had four miles to go. He had to cross a lake on 
the ice. He said when he struck the ice both feet come from under. 
He struck the ice an’ it knocked him out. He woke up in the morning 
an’ his hair was fast to the ice, hard an’ fast. He had to stay there till 
the next morning till the sun thawed him out. Then he drove for the 
man’s camp. He ran up an’ he said, “ Uncle, go back an’ get your gun. 
There’s a bear there. I left him last night. I been running from him since.” 
His uncle said, “ You’re a hell of a trapper. A man runs four miles 
from a dead bear. ” 


3. THE WARNING } 


I dreamt we were in a shoemaker’s shop drinking beer. My brother 
was there. I went upstairs an’ set on the top step watching the fun 
downstairs. My head was level with the upstairs floor. There was some- 
thing bearing down on my head. I held tight on it an’ came downstairs 
fainting, an’ I knew what it was. It was a persor nine foot tall, an’ he 
was only big around as a five year old kid. He had fingers one foot long. 
I fell down the steps in a faint. The thing come along an’ started to pick 
me up around the legs an’ neck an’ tried to rush me upstairs. Then I 
woke up, almost dead. It must have been the devil. A warning, I guess. 


4. DARKENING THE HOLE 3 


Two darkies went huntin’. They come to a bear den just big enough 
for one man to crawl in. There was two holes in the den. They was 
peekin’ in the hole. One of them said, “ Sam, I believe there’s no bear 
there.” Sam said, “I believe there is.” Then he says, “ Well, Jack, 
I'll go in, I’ll find out.” So he crawled in the hole. He commenced look- 
in’ around. It was darker than hell. He lit a match. The bear was out. 
Meantime the bear comes back an’ starts in. The darky outside got 
scared an’ didn’t know what to do. So he grabbed the bear’s tail. It 
was three inches long. He got the hole plugged up an’ darkened the den. 
Sam was inside an’ he said, “ Go way from that hole an’ stop dark- 
ening that hole.” The other fellow said, “ Who’s darkening that hole ? 
You’ll know what’s darkening that hole if this tail hold breaks.” He 
only had two inches to hold on. 


1. Informant : Levi Brooks. 
2. Informant : Levi Brooks. Cp. for bibliography among the negroes, 
JAFL 35 : 292, no. 1. See p. 241 of this number. 
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5. PETER LABRADOR ! 


There was a cousin 0’ mine, a youngster. His name was Peter Labrador. 
They was camping about forty miles from here, right back in the woods. 
I got a letter to go in the lumber woods. I had to make a night’s lodging 
there. If I could make it there, I be all right through the night. That 
night there was a terrible rain storm, — lightning, rain storm. It was 
springtime. This little boy went out in the road and walked through 
the ditches and all like that. He come back by and by an’ started hunt- 
in’ aroun’. I said, “ What you goin’ t’ do? ” He said, “ I’m lookin’ 
for trout line an’ hook.” I said, ““ What you goin’ t’ do wid dat ?” He 
say, “ Why, they’s trout in the brook.” There was his mother, his 
father an’ I lookin’ out the window. He hauled out two trouts that 
weighed two pounds apiece. He hauled them out o’ this road, an’ come 
in an’ cleaned ’em an’ cooked ’em. So this fellow said, “ Let him go. ” 
So he went out, an’ there was a mud puddle in de middle of de road. He 
had a railroad iron an’ he takes this an’ went out there on the road, 
an’ he made this railroad afloat just like you take a little stick. I saw 
this m’self. He play with that all day if you don’t speak to him. Soon 
as you speak to him, everything sunk, drop right there He was tat- 
tooed all over his chest an’ all over, an’ there was all kinds o’ writin’ 
on the tattoo when he come to the world. No one could read it but the 
priest. He wouldn’t tell it, an’ he died. He wasn’t over twelve months 
before he died. 


6. WHALE STORY 2 


Uncle Jim Muse and I (I was about eleven years of age) went up in 
the Blue Mountains about ninety miles from here. We were travellin’ 
t’rou’ some woods till we come to a little roun’ lake on top the mountain. 
He said to me, “ John, I guess we’ll stop here over night, and we'll go 
to work and put up our wigwam. ” So we squared away for supper then. 
“Now, ” he said, “ after supper you’ll have to gather wood. ” So I gath- 
ered some wood, and by the time I gather the wood, I come to — I 
took it to be — some dry maples. There were about six or seven of them 
standing up. They look to me jus’ like rotten wood. I drove my ax. It 
was a sharp ax, but it jumped back a couple of times. I got so I couldn’t 
drive an ax into that stuff. I said to myself, “ What kind 0’ wood could 
it be ?” So I dropped my ax and went back to our wigwam and told 
Uncle Jim about it. He said, “ We’ll go an’ see.” So he went there with 
me, and he said, “ Them is the bones of the whale ribs.” An’ I asked 
him (I was foolish an’ young then) how did they got there. He said 


1. Informant : John Pictou. Aged about 52. Guide. 
2. Informant : John Pictou. 
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cove to the lake looked, nice and calm, an’ he thought the flute would 
sound nice. Nice he took this to his face, an’ started playin’. He first 
that this earth was all under the water once. The world come up, an’ 
maybe this whale got up on this mountain. He stayed there an’ died 
there. Next afternoon, we start for home. Them bones was twelve 
or thirteen feet long. 


7. QUARRELING BROTHERS i 


There was two brothers went in the woods way up Sandy Lake. While 
they was there, they got anger at each other. Each fellow goin’ to git 
his brother. The young fellow thought he was as good a man as the old 
fellow. So they got into it. The young fellow was too much for the old 
one. They parted. The young fellow walked, but the old one took his 
canoe and left his brother there. Now who’ll get first one home ? The 
young fellow heard the old fellow hollerin’ in the rapids. He wouldn’t 
help or stop, he was goin’ right straight home. When he was walkin’ 
long, about five miles from home, he met a bear. When he did met a 
bear he wouldn’t stop, — bound to go home. The bear tackled himso, 
he stood long side a tree. When the bear come along, and the bear tug- 
ed, this young man didn’t have nothin’ to protect himself but a... ?. 
He killed the bear, an’ he left the carcass there. Then he struck a rocky 
ledge two miles long. He was all upset an’ nervous. Every step he sink- 
ed several inches on this rocky ledge, an’ today I can take you an’ 
show you tracks for two miles where his feet sunk in. The other brother 
got home a couple o’ days after with his canoe all broke up. He said to 
his mother, “ The time I mad at my brother I think I’d kill him right 
there if I could, but he was too much for me.” The old lady told him 
he better drink this cup o’ tea. He drunk it an’ when he drunk it, he 
awoke, an’ come right to his senses, an’ forgot all what he done. 


8. THE FLUTE PLAYER 8 


My grandfather was named Peter Pennall. In those old fashioned days 
he was a man that believed in a good angel and a bad angel. The bad 
angel had him led that he could do more than a common man in many 
points. He was a fifer. He went up on Le Havre River moose huntin’. 
One calm evenin’ he made up his mind to make a kind o’ blind to keep 
the dew off himself, an’ stay all night. He made it out o’ brush. Then he 
made a fire an’ put a kittle o’ water over the fire, an’ started restin’. 
He made some tea. (In those days they picked the hemlock an’ the yellow 
birch brush an’ steeped that, an’ make tea out of it. That’s a kind o’ 
tonic for the stomach, an’ yet it was somethin’ to drink.) So nicely the 


1. Informant : John Pictou. 
2. This word is obscure in my notes. 
3. Informant : Joe Pennall. Aged about 50. 
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started playin’ some old tunes. The first one was an Irish tune “ Schissle 
le Bri.” Next he played “ Cock in the North.” Then he played “ Lord 
MacDonald’s Reel.” After that he played “ Denny O’Shann. ” Then he 
stopped an’ laid his flute down. By that time the water was warm 
enough for him to fix up his drink. So he made up his mind to have tea. 
While he was stirring around here, he was way in the woods quite a 
while. First thing he hears a fife playin’ a strange tune. The last tune 
that was played was “ MacDonald’s Reel. ” My grandfather said, “ Bless 
me, I’m way out here all alone. I wouldn’t mind havin’ some company 
here tonight. That fellow will have to come here an’ we’ll play together. ” 
Pretty soon he heard footsteps an’ woods crackin’, an’ the leaves. A 
man knocked on the door an’ come in. He had a little parcel under his 
arm. He said to my grandfather, “ Good evening. ” My grandfather 
replied, “ Good evening, sir, come right in. You must stay with me for 
the night. ” The man said, “ Oh, no, but what is your name ? ” —-“ Peter 
Pennall,”” said my grandfather. “ Well, Peter,” said the stranger, “| 
heard you this evenin’ playin’ your flute. Then I started playin’ mine. 
You’re an awful good player, Peter. What do you think o’ mine?” 
My grandfather said, “ You do very well, sir, but you must stay with 
me tonight and we will play together. ” The stranger said, “ No, I can 
not stay with you tonight; but here’s a suit o’ clothes, seein’ you’re 
a poor man an’ might be needin’ o’ these. If you put these suit o’ clothes 
on, they’ll be nothin’ you can’t do. Not sayin’ I’m comin’ for fair, or 
nothin’, but if you don’t put those suit on, you won’t have no luck 
an’ you'll be a cripple.” My grandfather became very angry. He said 
to the man, “ You can take those clothes on with you, I’ll not wear 
them. You can stay here tonight if you want, or if you’ve a mind to 
git out you kin take your feet mght out o’ here.” The man left, an’ a 
short time after that my grandfather became a cripple. He was a cripple 
for the rest of his days. 


g. GLOOSCAP AND THE BEAVER: HOW GLOOSCAP FORMED NOVA ScoTIa } 


One time there was the old woman and Glooscap living there a long 
while, and any way one time he had a brother who was a mink. A little 
black mink. They was living there in Newfoundland, an’ one time this 
Glooscap was a great hunter. He was a powerful man, went huntin’ 
aroun’ Newfoundland. At last he come to a beaver dam. He looked at 
it and said, “ I’m goin’ t’ try get one them beavers. ” Well, he went to 
work and broke the dam. While he was brokin’ the beaver dam, an’ the 
beaver got away, then he lost him. Then this beaver come ’cross in Cape 
Breton. Well, he got him lost. He don’t know what to do. Well, he had 


1. Informant : John Paul. Aged about 40. Farmer. Basket-maker. Cp. 


F. G. Speck. Malecite Tales, JAFL XXX, p. 479. 
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big canoe. He said, “ Goin’ to see if I can’t get that beaver, ” an’ he went 
to work an’ launched canoe in Newfoundland. He left his grandmother 
and little brother an’ come ’crost at a place where there is a rocky ledge 
shaped like a broken canoe. He got there an’ struck that rock, an’ canoe 
got leak. He say, “ Well, I’m goin’ t’ Jeave this canoe here.” There yet. 
Well, he got off an’ foot it. Come roun’ to Newfoundland side, kep’ 
trackin’ this beaver, an’ this beaver come’crost to the mouth of Dorches- 
ter. From there you kin see rily water all time. He see rily water, say, 
“That’s the place that beaver went. I’m goin’ t’ follow that water, 
maybe I find beaver.” Got to Cape Dory. Stop there takin’ rest. Went 
work gettin’ some seal. He got some seal an’ some kind o’ fish. Says, 
“T’ll fry some o’ this oil an’ grease out o’ the seal.” He cut it up fine so 
it fry good. Got a pot, — Espence’s Island, nearby, that was his pot. 
When he got t’rough, then he t’row this meat aroun’ the shore. The 
light stones there are the fat he threw aroun’. He took the pot an’ turn- 
ed it upside down. It’s there yet, — Espence’s Island. He remained 
there a while, huntin’ aroun’. He got to the mainland on this side. 
“Now,” he said, “ I’m goin’ to try for moose.” Had his dog an’ bow 
an’ arrow. Then while he was in the yard he lost his moose. Then he 
chased him, an’ this dog of his kind o’ rattled too, an’ he couldn’t track 
this moose very well. He got left. Both of them got left at the split 
rock. He got to the shore an’ saw the moose swimmin’ toward St. John 
way. That’s at Isle Holt. Well, he lost him, so he said to the moose, 
“ You’ll stay there.” That’s Isle Holt. An’ he look at his dog, he say, 
“You goin’ t’ stay here too an’ watch for that moose.” You can still 
see that dog’s head at Cape Split. He left the island, got roun’ on this 
side shore, come to beaver dam again. What he mus’ do, break it again. 
He took stick an’ break it. The water lowered down an’ the beaver go 
up Truro way. Rily waters there too. When he broke the dam he left 
two cliffs standing right up. You kin see them on a bright day jus’ like 
piers. Then he walk roun’ watchin’ for that beaver come out somewhere. 
Well, then, he saw rily water goin’ up to Truro way. Beaver came down 
by Kentville. He was watchin’ aroun’ Cape Rummerton (Blomidon ?) 
on a big high mountain. He come down an’ got him at Berwyck. He 
went work, pick up stone. Beaver come an’ cross over this way. He got 
him, hit him in head. He went down an’ skinned him. Two little lakes 
in the middle of the bog where he left his gall an’ liver, them’s Berwyck. 
He spread that beaver out where the bog is. You kin see the stone he 
used — salt water stone — pretty big. 


IO. BATTLE OF MOHAWKS AND mIcMAcs ! 


Every little place there was Micmac camp and Mohawk on other side. 


1. Informant : John Paul. Cp. Rand, Legends of the Micmacs, p, 200. 
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It was at Indian point (— — — 1). After while this chief’s boys 
playin’ together with bow and arrows. After while come to a white 
fisher an’ fired on him with bow and arrow. After while Micmac knocked 
fisher down. Mohawk said, “ I’m goin’ to take that fisher home.” Mic. 
mac said, “ No, you don’t take it home. I killed it, it’s mine. ” So they 
got in an argument, started fightin’, big row. Micmac fellah took stick 
an’ knocked Mohawk down. Kill right there. He took the fisher home. 
The chief wondered how he got it. Wonderful animal, he had it in a 
porch. Pretty soon t’other chief come along. He say, “ Quite some 
story about my boy. My boy layin’ over there, got killed by your boy. 
Don’t like that. Got to be settled some way. ” Micmac chief say, “ Don’t 
like that, don’t like that.” Mohawk got mad. He say, “ We’ll have it. 
I’ll be killed like my boy.” Micmac chief say, “ No. We neighbors, 
Nothin’ like that.” Mohawk say, “ No, we have to. This has to be set- 
tled.”” The Micmac chief say, “ Well, boys, I guess we’ll have to help 
ourselves. He means business. ” So he give notice all over the land. 
After while they started the battle right at — *. Nip and tuck for 
a while. After while the Micmacs began to gain. After while Mohawks 
worked back toward Cumberland, — getting cleaned out and getting 
cleaned out. Afterwards the Mohawks sneak around all the time. They 
see an encampment. They go in, the women, the kids run away. They 
take one kid, shove a stick through him, and roast him. Micmacs 
come back, what must do ? Must go after that fellah. Dozen or twenty 
go after this fellah. The Mohawk get away some place, so they tracked 
‘em all to Grand Lake. Had big war there, near Halifax. First thing sent 
man out and announced war. Some one seen Lucifie on the cliff. He 
say, “ See anything, I see Lucifie.”” Other Micmac say, “ No, that ain’t 
no Lucifie, that’s one of them fellahs.” (He was jumping around up 
on the cliff. He had the power to do it.) In the night they sent a man 
out an’ said, “ Now count the fireplaces and count how many there 
are.” Well, tomorrow morning, about nine o’clock, they sent a man in. 
He said, “ Get ready. ” Well, they start in and they had a big war there 
for two days steady. That was all right ; started in, they got to Res- 
tigouche. Big town there, Mohawk settlement, chief an’ all. Micmac 
say, “ Well, we’ll go over an’ see what they can do.” Sent a young 
fellah in. Mohawk got word, “Get ready, we’re coming.” Mohawk 
say, “ Well, all right, I’ll be ready by tomorrow ten o’clock.” Well, 
all right, Micmac waited till that time. This here Mohawk made a long 
camp. They were all on one side, Mohawks on one side, Micmacs on the 
other. The chiefs were there and the second chiefs and all the big bugs. 
Well, after while they started the war dance. After while one of the 
head young Mohawk warriors got up with this here tomahawk. He went 


1. Certain words are obscure in my notes. 
2. These words are obscure in my notes. 
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around with that tomahawk, and the first Micmac he come to he went 
to hit him. Never touched him. He did that three times. Well, he set 
down, couldn’t do nothin’. Micmac got up. He say, “ Now, you sit down, 
see if I can’t do anything.” Took tomahawk an’ struck fellah right 
in the heart. Then they had it rough and tumble. He said, “ Now we 
fight till I clear you off New Brunswick an’ Nova Scotia an’ everywhere 
you are, an’ till I get to Cockan Waggie. You’re goin’ just as far as there 
an’ no further, an’ you can’t get in Nova Scotia again.” This was 
about four hundred years ago or more. 


II. JOHN BARYO ?! 


Over three hundred years ago there was a battle at Annapolis Roy, 
between French and English and Indians. Of course this French people 
pretty well cleaned out. Then they told the Indians, “ Can’t you help 
out ?” Of course the Indians didn’t know anything about war. They 
was hardly civilized. The French said, “ These white people goin’ to 
take our country.” So we all went out to fight, an’ after while it kep’ 
goin’ that way for three years. The English couldn’t clean the Indians 
out. Every chance they git the English would clean the Indian settlers 
out. At last two men, Baryo, from Yarmout’, an’ his brother-in-law from 
Port Lawrence, fought a lot till they got tired. Then they got surround- 
ed. Put locks an’ chains on ’em. Goin’ to get hanged in a few days. 
Baryo said, “ Well, we’re here now, but I’m goin’ home today.” His 
brother-in-law said, “ How we goin’ to untie ourselves ?” Baryo said, 
“Don’t matter, I’m goin’ home today. ” 

All right, Baryo break the bonds on his arms and on his feet. Then 
he untie his brother-in-law. Then they go out the jail. His brother-in- 
law said, “ Any one see us ?” Baryo said, “ That won’t bother us. No 
one will see us. ” So he rubbed his brother down. He said, “ After I rub 
you down, then we’ll go.” Then they went to the post gate and they got 
past the guards. Baryo said, “ Now then, now I’m goin’ to t’row you 
over.” So he rubbed him some more. Then he said, “ Jump,” an’ 
pitched him over. Then he jumped over himself. Then they went through 
the woods toward home. Then the guards missed him, but couldn’t find 
him. Then he let them see him. They came after him, but he cleaned 
up hundreds of them. Then he runned. They took mounted horses after 
him. He led them down through the medder. They chased him two 
miles. Then he made another jump, — like a crow, — up on a big hill 
there, then he fell in a dump like. (He fly right cross the medder, over 
the hill, into this dump. It was glass in this dump.) French people lived 
there. His foot got cut bad. He said, “ Well, I’m done now, I’m done. ” 


I. Informant : John Paul. 
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A Frenchman saw him. He was glad to see the Indian. The Frenchman 
made a big brush pile. He cleared it nice and hide him there. He fix beq 
an’ a quilt in there. Kep’ him there for quite a while, till after while 
his foot got all right. 

Some time afterwards he said, “ Oh, I’m all right now, I can get 
aroun’. ” So the Frenchman told the sons about the Indian that he had 
hid. The young man said, “ Whoever done it, pretty bad piece of busi- 
ness with him.” The father said, “ Now boys, I want you fellows to 
keep your mouth shut, ’cause I got an Indian man back there, been 
there almost a month. You didn’t know anything about it, but I thought 
I’d tell you now ’cause he’s goin’.” The Frenchman said to the Indian, 
“T guess the best plan for you to do is to get home the best way you 
can.” He begged him not to do anything more like that. All right, he 
went home, got to Port Lawrence, there was a lot of soldiers in the 
barracks there. He say to himself, “ Oh, guess I’ll go in, visit there a 
while.” He had nothing but the butcher knife. He went in an’ sat by 
the stove. He lit his pipe. No one seen him. There was a lot of high bugs 
there. Then somebody said, ‘‘ There’s an Indian man right there. ” 
He came up to him an’ said, ‘“‘ Well, well, an Indian. You just stay 
there till I get my supper, ’cause you might make stink. ”’ Baryo say, 
“TI don’t know who make stink first,” an’ he ups an’ stabs the man 
to death. Up an’ down, he cut the high bug under the heart. Then he 
put the lights out. He started strikin’ with his tomahawk. He got in 
the door an’ chipped them as they come out. Two hours he stay there. 
He give the Indian war whoop. The English gets scared an’ think there 
a lot of Indians there. They fight among themselves an’ kill a lot. After 
while the battle stopped. Then he took a light an’ lit it. He saw three 
or four Englishmen standin’ there. He killed them an’ went on home. 


I2. RACOON sToRY 1! 


I was hunting racoon down there at Albert Mines, long about last 
November. There comes a little snow. I thought, “ I’m goin’ t’ trap a 
racoon.” I travelled up an’ down four or five miles. It was afternoon 
an’ I got tired an’ wet. I come to some racoon tracks after while. I said, 
“ Well, I guess I’ll follow them tracks.” I got to a hill an’ I slipped. 
(There was a lot o’ snow an’ I was tired.) About forty or fifty yards 
away I see a racoon comin’. I say, “ Ah, boy, I got yuh. ” I looked. Be 
God, see another, not quite so big, then another. What this racoon 
must do ? — Come close up to me, to a root. I say, “ I won’t bother. 
I’ll see what you goin’ t’ do.” So the old big racoon kind o’ sit back 
with his feet up on a log. The little ones was sittin’ aroun’. After while 


1. Informant : John Paul. 
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the big one sit back an’ rest. After while the little ones, one come on 
roun’ one side, an’ the other on the other side. After while, this racoon 
begin to sing. The others began swinging aroun’, having a waltz. I 
couldn’t ketch their tune. Sounded like this: 








Coo- coo - de coo - coon - coo dé-coo dé - coon. 


I3. GLOOSCAP ENTERTAINS VISITORS 1 


These three men visited Glooscap. They knew where he lived and go 
along walking together, Genub, and Megumoowesoo, and Chenoo, 
When they get to where he is, Glooscap says to his grandmother, “ Grand- 
mother, I feel some strangers coming.” She says to him, “ Well, get 
ready for them then.” He says, “ All right, I’ll get ready for them. ” 
So Glooscap goes to his brother and tells him, “ Get things ready, ’cause 
company, I feel them coming. ” Finally they arrived, one after the other. 
Chenoo was much bigger than either of the other men. Megumoowesoo 
was next in size, and Genub, he was the little fellow. He was a small, 
chunky fellow, and being the littlest of the bunch he goes in last. Gloos- 
cap was curious over Genub. They sit down and talk. They tell about 
their adventures and all such as that. Glooscap’s brother cooks a meal 
with his grandmother. After this, they passed dishes around. (An old 
squaw game.) This was a round dish. The littlest one was wondering 
what good he was beside these big ones. Glooscap he hands the dish 
over, and says in his own mind, “ Now let this dish be as heavy as the 
cliffs of rocks.” The little fellow is taken by surprise. His hand lowers 
under the weight. He said nothing, but just smiled and ate his grub in 
peace. When he gets through, Genub says in his mind, “ Let this dish 
be as heavy again as it was.” He passed it back to Glooscap, and it 
almost went to the floor. Glooscap said, “ Oh, a sudden change in the 
wind.” So they git up from their feast and go outside. 

They promenade around the beach. Genub says to Glooscap, “ Where 
is your nets, — wouldn’t fish go good for a change ?” Glooscap says, 
“Yes, I got some nets out there. I guess there are some fish in there. 
Any you fellows want to, go and get some, and you have fish for supper. ” 
So they started to go. Genub says, “ Where is your canoe ? Glooscap 
says, ““ Over there.” They see no canoe. But they do not remember 
that Glooscap play tricks. They see a cliff, a cliff rock, that looks just 
like a canoe. Behind this is a fine canoe. So Genub says, “ Where are 
the paddles ?” So he looks around and looks around. He sees the stand- 


1. Informant : Mrs. Mary Lucy Pictou. Aged about 45. Basket-maker. 
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ing cliff and says, “I wonder if this is the paddle. Everything else 
looks big.” So he takes the cliff and turns it over in his hand once or 
twice. True, it was the paddle. So he goes out in the canoe. He sees a 
whale flouncing around in the water. He says, “I wonder is this the 
fish.” He takes the whale and ties it to the canoe, and starts for shore. 
He breaks the paddle going to shore. What a gale! My, oh, my, what 
a gale ! He beats his way with the broken paddle. The other fellows were 
on the shore laughin’. He was not daunted. He keeps on, and goes to 
one mile of the shore, and he breaks his paddle again. He didn’t know 
what to do. So he walks the water and tows the canoe with the whale 
tied to it. 

Meanwhile, the wind was blowing furious. Genub says, “ Where does 
that wind come from ?” He looks up, and he sees a fellow up on a rock. 
It is Glooscap. Genub says, “ You’re the fellow, I’ll let you have the 
whirlwind. ” So Glooscap was whirled down on the sands. So Glooscap 
comes down to the shore to meet him. Genub says, “ I’m awfully sorry, 
my paddle and net busted. All I got is this fish.” Glooscap says, “ Oh, 
that’s all right. My brother will make me another paddle. But we'll 
cook the fish and have a feast.” So they cooked the fish and started a 
big feast. 

They went into the camp. Chenoo liked cold stuff. This grandmother 
and Glooscap’s brother had cooked the meal. They tried some more 
games. Glooscap’s grandmother had tried everything you could think 
of. The last thing was fried snakes and fried lizards. Genub thought in 
his own mind, “ I’ll eat them.” So they went on. But Chenoo’s heart 
failed him. He couldn’t eat, nor Megumoowesoo. But Genub say, “ I’ll 
eat. I’m hungry enough to eat a wolf.” So they eat and tell stories. 
After a while after eating they take Chenoo home to his country. He 
tried to trick them and keep them there, but they filled their ears up 
with —- 1. Glooscap was wise to this, and he fills his ears up with 
fat, and so does Genub. So Chenoo had to stay up there alone. The 
other three came back from the cold regions of the north. Coming back 
from the north they come through a big country full of cross snakes, full 
of killin’. They didn’t seem to bother these three men. This night they 
had to stay up in trees to keep away from the snakes. But they came 
and crawled all around them, and almost smothered the life out. 
Genub make bow and arrow. The men are too smart for these monsters 
and they kill many and also the leader. Then they come to a place rull 
of mountains. They stride from one mountain to another. Megumoo- 
wesoo says, “ These mountains are my home. I won’t go any farther. ” 
So they dropped him in the mountain region. 

They came along and got toward home, and Genub says, “ Next 
time we go off together, I want you to be a little better supplied, ’cause 


1. This word is obscure in my notes. 
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now we arecoming to a place where people alwaysare thirsty. ” Glooscap 
says, Well, we’ll give them a drink if they are always thirsty.” They 
came to this country, and they were thirsty. They couldn’t get enough 
to drink. Genub chases the people into the water, and then they drink 
and drink. Over at Glooscap’s home his grandmother says, “ We must 
gather water, ‘cause little Genub has given all the water away to the 
people and there isn’t any left for us.” So Glooscap’s little brother 
gathers water day in and day out. Finally, his grandmother says, “ Guess 
we got all we can use now. ” After while there was no water for any one. 
Abulgemu, the old frog, gathered all he could. He saw it was going fast, 
and he thought he would gather all he could. But he was mean. He says 
to every one who comes for water, “ You got to bring your prettiest 
daughter or else you can’t have any. ” So every one sacrificed his prettiest 
daughter. Glooscap was an old bachelor. He didn’t like this when he 
heard it. So he came home and he went to the frog. He said, “I want 
some water.” The frog said, “ There isn’t any more water. Your brother 
gathered all he wanted.” Glooscap said, “ We haven’t any more. We 
must have more.” So Genub said to Abulgemu, “ Give him some water. 
He’s almost dying of thirst.” But Glooscap grabbed the frog and stuck 
him in a pail of water. That’s why frogs are hump-backed to this day. 
Genub smashed all the buckets of water that the frog had saved up, 
and that’s how we have all these lakes in Nova Scotia. So I left them 
when they got free of the water, and I don’t know where they went. 


I4. THE NAKED Boy ! 


This naked boy, his mother was a widow. His father died. When he 
died the boy was inclined to be lazy and shiftless. His stepfather thinks 
an awful lot of him. There were no other children, so he pets him. His 
mother says to him, “ Why don’t you put on your clothes and stop 
playing in the ashes ?” He would stay in the wigwam all naked, and 
play around in the ashes. She says, “ There'll be a nice-looking girl 
come along sometime, you won’t have no clothes on and she won’t 
stay.” So he puts on some beaded clothes and garments, and snowshoes 
and all like that and goes to the woods. He came back again and says, 
“Oh, what’s the use of dressin’ all up for the pleasure of lookin’ at 
myself ?” So he got all naked again. His mother says, “ All right, this 
is going to be to your sorrow some day. ” She tries to persuade him to 
put on his clothing, but he won’t listen. So one evening it was quite 
cold and he was lying naked as usual by the fire. He heard someone 
tappin’ their snowshoes, brushin’ off snow. It was a beautiful girl. She 
had a face as sweet as a lily, her hair was raven black, oh, one beautiful 


1. Informant : Mrs. Mary Lucy Pictou. 
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face ! She comes half way in. She sees the naked boy and she dodged 
back when she saw him. The boy wanted to go after her, but she was 
gone. 

So his stepfather gave a charmed belt to his son and said, “ Put it 
on.” So he put on the charmed belt and some clothes, and he grabs his 
snowshoes and starts off. His stepfather says, “ Son, be careful of your 
belt. That will be of help to you in days to come. ” The boy says, “ Thank 
you, father,” and runs on. He travels at all high speed the first day. 
He sees snow tracks ahead and decides to follow them. He travels and 
travels till night. Finally he sees a wigwam in the distance, just a little 
wigwam. He goes in and sits down, and as he looks around, who sets 
with her back to him but this beautiful girl ? She only turns her head a 
bit and doesn’t smile at him or say anything. She lies down on her side 
of the camp and goes to sleep. He sits there thinkin’. An old lady in the 
wigwam brought a birch-bark skewer over to him. There were pieces of 
meat on it. He takes the meat off and hands the skewer back: He eats 
the meat and goes to sleep. He was always inclined to be lazy, so he 
oversleeps himself. He wakes up, and he sees just a little fire. The girl 
is gone. He gets up, puts on his clothes, and eats some breakfast. For 
breakfast he takes some meat off the skewer. So he goes on travellin’ 
this day, just like the day before. 

The next day he comes to a little camp. There she is. She already had 
supper and is lyin’ down. While he is eatin’ she falls asleep. He soon 
falls asleep too, exhausted. He wakes up in the mornin’ and the same 
thing happens as the day before. There is the little fire and the girl is 
gone. He eats breakfast. This time it is handed in from unknown hands. 
He sees footsteps in the snow and follows again. This time when he reaches 
the camp, he races into a quiet little settlement of Indians. It appears 
they are all quiet. 

He follows the tracks to the largest, largest wigwam. He goes in. The 
mother of the camp salutes him, and says, “ Welcome home, son-in- 
law.” The girl is supposed to be his wife. He takes his place by the fire 
and they all chat together. They have a big feast, fine clothes, great 
bonfires, and all like that. Then they take the son-in-law and strip him 
of his clothes. They burn and cook him. Then they turn to the big feast 
and eat. There appears on the scenes just a tiny, shaggy dog. You could 
just see his eyes. Every man, boy and child picks up a bone of this fellow 
and takes it to the spring across the river. All the bones are gathered 
together. The last piece was the skull. The mother of the camp has the 
head and picks at it. The dog looks on at her innocently. This flies to 
her temper. She throws the skull at him. The dog runs off with it to the 
spring. The dog makes a track on every bone. He was mending the body. 

Then he lies down. 

On the other side of the river there is a very quiet village. There isa 
beautiful daughter there, too. She is the favorite of her people. She is not 
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cruel like the other daughter. She wants water from the spring. Nothing 
will satisfy her but that she go to the spring and get water. Her mother 
tells her that she will go. She says, “ No, won’t you let me get one bark 
of water ?” So her mother says, “ All right, ” and she goes to the spring. 
First she lies beaver fur from the camp to the spring, so that she won’t 
catch cold. So she takes the birch and goes to the spring to get water. 
When she gets there here’s the lazy poor mortal, a body of a man 
covered with sores. She says, “ Why, my poor man, what is the trouble 
with you ? Have you met with an accident ?” He says, “ I don’t know, 
I think I’m sick. ” So the dog hangs by and whines. The dog is his step- 
father. The girl picks the fellow up. He is strong now and gets up. It 
was the little dog doing the healin’. So she takes him home. The mother 
says, “ Welcome, my son-in-law.” So the girl became his wife. 

The other family on the other side of the river sees that there is some- 
thing wrong. Nothing happens for a while though. One day some of 
the people in his camp spoke about huntin’. The young man said, 
“Would not some moose meat go great right now ?” They said, “ Yes, 
you needn’t to go though. We’ve got young men by the hundred. You’ve 
suffered so you need to stay here and rest.” He said, “ Oh, I’m all well 
now. I’d just like to go out moose huntin’. ” So he gets on some clothes, 
takes his belt, and starts out to the woods. Out there he finds a whole 
drove of moose. He drives them home, but he doesn’t kill them. When he 
gets home he says, “ Each young man can com? and kill a moose.” 
So each young man comes and kills a moose. They have a great feast and 
rejoicin’. Great bonfires, singin’ and dancin’. Their enemies says, “ Why, 
what is going on over there ? ”’ But they don’t like moose. They are 
cannibals, and like to eat people. One man goes to the shore and shouts 
to the other side, “‘ Come boys, let’s go for a night at Call Rock Point. ” 
So they picked the best young man of each village, and the young man 
said, “ I’m going, too.” They didn’t want him to go. The mother said, 
“ My daughter will die if you go. ” But he said he wanted to go. So they 
let him go. There was a big rock right in a fork of the river. They climb 
up on the rock for the night. Each man was to tell a story. So one of the 
enemy tells the first story. The more he tells, the colder it gets. The 
young man would answer the story teller whenever it was necessary. 
It got colder and colder, and he would whisper to his wife, “ Are you 
cold ?’”” She replied, “ No, not yet.” So he kept on answerin’ the enemy 
till the story was finished. Then it was his turn to tell a story. He lays 
his belt over his wife’s back when he tells his story. This acted like a 
beaver skin. As he tells his story it gets colder and colder, until he got 
no answer from the enemy. Finally he got through. He lies down on the 
ground and listens. He heard two explosions. The frost had burst two 
of the enemy open. He went home. He took his bride home. 

When he arrived there, the people all said, “ What’s wrong over there 
on the other side of the river? There seems to be something wrong. ” 
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He calls over, “ Go get your corpses, we didn’t want them. I don’t know 
whether you’ll eat them or not. ” So the next day they called for a bal 
game. It was a very tough game. They used a great large flat rock, a 
hundred feet square, maybe three or four hundred feet square. So they 
played with this large rock. He said, “ Now I’ll get my men all together, 
you get your men all together and we’ll be over.” They played and 
played till sundown. His strength got stronger and stronger. They 
tried to push him over the cliff, but they could not. So he and his men 
rushed for them at sundown. Over the cliff they went, and they were 
all killed. This was the last of the naked boy, I didn’t chase him any 
farther. 


15. ALECK’S SPIRIT } 


A man that lived in Bear River, — an odd life — didn’t believe much 
in Christianity. Finally he was converted. He lived his way of life, he 
never went to church, an’ he never saw that his children went. His 
wife was a church woman an’ she took the child. He lived his life about 
seventy-five years. He was a great woodsman an’ a hunter. Sometimes 
the men would say to him, “ Say, Aleck, you had better try a little of 
going to church. See what the Christian Church done for us poor people.” 
He said, “ I’ll see enough of that when I die.” They said, “ You’ll die 
in misery.” He said, “ I’ll take care of that.” So he died after a long 
sickness. No one ever know what, consumption, fits, wasted away. He 
didn’t believe in a doctor. Just like religion, no good. About fifty years 
ago his time was up, an’ he used to do all sorts of tricks when he was in 
pain an’ agony. This time he wanted to go out to the pig pen. His cous- 
in, Maltai Pictou, got in the doorway. Maltai was a great big, strapping 
man. This sick man picks him up and deliberately sets him to one side. 
There was a hog in the pen weighed three hundred pounds. He picked 
him up, he wanted to pet his pig for the last time. The pig was squealing, 
but he picked it up easy. The men wanted him to go in. He said, “ All 
right.” It was getting chilly, his feet were bare an’ he only had a night 
robe on. So he went back to bed. There was a piece of board with nails 
way in it. He pulls these nails out with his fingers like needles from a 
cushion. He was at the point of death. He get up from the bed an’ do 
that with all nails. He play soldiers an’ like that. Whatever he took hold 
of had to come. Finally this night of his death in the settlement they 
heard him coming across the bridge. Heard him walking like a horse. 
This shop was a house then. It was his ghost drawing a last breath. He 
came in an’ opened the outside door. Then he opened the middle door, 
then he opened the one going up to the stairs. He never shut a door 
behind him, all open. Mr. Ben Pictou an’ his son ran upstairs an’ got 


1. Informant : Mrs. Mary Pictou. 
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all the family. My mother-in-law came down an’ found the doors all 
closed. That night people set candles around his body. They set it near 
his right hand. They saw a spurt of blood running up the candle. It just 
poured for a long time, but there was no blood on the floor. People 
would go in vacant houses that night, an’ you could see lights an’ all 
like that. So some one hollered to dead Aleck Labrador, a long time after 
this, “ Come on, Aleck, let’s play cards.” He came, an’ they all got 
frightened an’ ran upstairs. These people were in the room, John Lewis, 
he’s Ben Pictou’s brother, Solomon Sirec, Matthew Jermey, an’ Matthew 
Pictou, Ben’s cousin. When the spirit came they blowed the light out. 
It took John Lewis, who was his great chum, an’ clasped its hands over 
his forehead, an’ lifted his head up. He had cold hands. He stayed there 
till gray daylight. He threw cards on the table an’ rapped on the table 
an’ all like that. 


16. INDIAN CUSTOMS ! 


In the olden times they had no roads. The Indians when they wanted 
to go over to the south shore — the Annapolis River was their waterway 
— oftentimes there’d be twenty-five or fifty families going across because 
they are of roaming disposition. Whenever people take an ill and die 
on the road they would make scaffolds with poles — the bodies would 
be rolled up in hide and birch bark and they would let them decay in 
them. Then they would stop at the mounds. Since Christianity they 
bring them to the chapel yard and bury them. All along the Annapolis 
Valley are mounds. The Indians had a written language of their own. 
They used crowfeet, birds, crosses, little dots, and images of people. 


1. Informant : Mrs. Mary Lucy Pictou. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was hold on Jan, 
I, 1925 at3 P.M. at U.S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. with 
President Espinosa in the chair. 

A meeting of the Council took place at 2 P.M. 

The report of the Secretary was read as follows : 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society is as follows : — 
1924 1923 


CONE OND sescgd seit ciiwidindawsciname nee temawee Manatees 7 6 
EE ORO PO OLLIE AE eT TT 10 II 
EE ER RE FORT EO! eee Be ee ee 373 342 
2 RES IE RAR ee aE eR ey Fer ne Ter Man ey or 390 359 


Of this number 73 are members of the Modern Language Association 
and have taken advantage of the joint membership offer begun in 1924 
vhereby the membership in both societies may be obtained for six dollars a 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gladys A. REICHARD, 


Secretary. 
The report of the Secretary was accepted. 
TREASURER'S REPORT, 1924. 
General Fund. 
Receipts. 

I NE ug 8G ora Ss na matosa Ram enwd anngacepiaedeehecaGien $387.02 
Manes Greek SIRSGRIONS BE TAFE BORG. oonniag 5 6cs dis nck ocd sceleacieccee wcicws 309.41 
Epes CeO MACMNDELS PREVIOUS 00 EDTA... 5... 5 oi ck dscccns cee ncccenss bes 56.35 
Does trom: joamt members Of MLA. ook on sc cicicccicccescdcccsseosce 228.00 
I og oh ok sora sa ace binad Aw ORs eee ames 156.00 
Bees TION CUNO CRAM oi ok. di diisccdseadecaadescscesons .. 130.00 
re re ree ree ee tee 35°75 
EGS Crees Catia tame TCI goo oi oisn socks wis cccceccaesccess 301.00 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons Prize. steadied Gracalesiianess ome h sine ares. 
Interest, Bank balance........ wie sg letecsaculinte cess cathe cee 
IRI NE andes dle 6 anisr-siacsps ala inp ananibepnnlid stern Stace teas eiabelioea 85.00 
REE EE SS RSE Se ee nee en eee eee wer eee 225.00 
re 5 5.x 0-0 doh bes kvl S Raed SASSO EME L Mline wee 604.85 
Borrowed from Publication Fund. .... ..........ccccccccccscccsecescece 300.00 
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Expenses. 
Decaeeie POCds DG. TER —— TO icine - dcvcenvinaew saawionirs seciaien $591.83 
‘“ “e I I 6 852. obit Pea Secrpins oueiwemrodiananiee ates 567.47 
“ “ Os craic svaieiaicidimioinsa.a aida reusloa ate mie Ree 491.44 
“ es OROmee — TROGEIOE ooo sce ene nesesveeses 500.19 
Reprints aO8 TOOMGE. on. coscsccscccceessccecnvecccensseeeeanees 332.27 
Gunonery tne SOcketAry ANG TCCSGINEL. 6 ooo oko si scesesiesisciccaicsee ss 52.25 
ST Re ES hee RT eee ee Dre ee Pay 15-00 
Printing leaflet Modern Language Association....................005. 19.50 
NN NN sad acts ia sentra cals acniat eins) dara sa) dep snatualenie tea ses 14.00 
gs IN 50.4. hg csiae arsed om Asay Wie gerade anes ae a al ansre maraipenid eas 5-00 
< los 0-5 o bins. giao oecetace ie ave spate scat yeahs Sata wane eee 5-89 
ee NI 55.55.55 0555 a SD mcerazerale miata trsdb tra reto araneateuteate 3.00 
RN RN ooo esc sar ovahac orm ee pid ame cielo ae Si 44.15 
CE LEE PAE ATT re wee 17-25 
NR NN 5505 cia cissd:aisinales ea ma ee Owmmajeumuns a(n eatna Wes Tasos 33-00 
WM RU 52S ic at a cpleinw © dean Whrae es hieeele iP der ea Raa 100.00 
NN scan ay sah: my a-ak Seis os SNR 4 cates Arar Bele aceaaral eminem wessece rela acta 143.92 
Total. ...... eI Ey ane ee oe $2936.16 


P.E. Gopparpb, Treasurer. 


The books of the Treasurer of the American Folk-lore Society have been 
audited for 1924 and the balance found correct as of December 31, 1924 as 
follows : 


ee ac ns, csr vaya dala slleteaodt ane Boe bia daa Oo EEN $ 2100.00 
AE PR ITE ST Te APT A ee 142.92 
I SLICE Pee en Te SPR eee ere 819.93 
I rata ian rac Sioa tia aa aik aaa ears aaa eLe 3062.85 
Assets in General and Publication Funds... ..........c.ccccccccscces 962.85 
Checks uttered in 1924 but not returned... 2.0.0.2... . 0... ccc ccc ccc cece 101.79 
$ 1064.64 

Dues received in 1924 but not deposited... oo. cece siesiessiee seers 3.00 
Bonk Batamct, December 58, F928. io... sci scones es eneseasoacne aa $1061.64 


J. ALDEN Mason. 


The Treasurer’s report was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR. 


During the year 1924 four numbers of the Journal were issued. Owing 
to the financial condition of the Society it was necessary to proceed with 
great care, and according to the vote taken at the last annual meeting the 
whole manuscript for the volume 1924 was placed in the hands of a Euro- 
pean printer who, unfortunately, is proceding very slowly with his work. 
The total expense of manufacturing the Journal in Lancaster is so high that 
it will be necessary to change our present arrangements, and the editor 
suggests that this matter be referred to a special committee with power to act. 

On account ot the long delay in bringing out the current numbers, mem- 
bers who joined the Society in 1924 have not received any copies, and the 
editor believes that a vote should be passed instructing the Secretary to 
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furnish new members with all copies that are published after the date when 
the member joins without regard to the date appearing on the Journal. 

During the year two volumes of the Memoirs of the Society were published, 
one volume by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons on ‘* Folk-Lore of the Cape 
Verde Islands, ” in two parts, the other by Dr. Martha W. Beckwith, 
‘** Jamaica Anansi Stories. ” The cost of the former publication was borne 
by the Hispanic Society of America, that of the latter by the Folk-lore 
Foundation of Vassar College. To both of these the Society is greatly 
indebted for their assistance. : 

The volume on Maryland Folk-Lore which was prepared by Miss Pinck- 
ney has finally been turned over to the Society by Mrs. Bullock who is also 
furnishing funds for the publication of the volume. It was found that the 
material needed thorough re-editing, and this work is nearly completed, so 
that the volume may go to the printer at an early date. 

The Index to the first twenty-five volumes of the Journal which was pre- 
pared many years ago by Miss Mary M. Taylor has required considerable 
condensation since it was found not practicable to print the volume in the 
size in which it was originally planned. This work on which Mrs. Esther 
Goldfrank has been engaged for some time has been completed by Dr. 
Gladys Reichard, and it is hoped that now the volume may be printed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Franz Boas. 


The following officers were elected for 1925 : — 


PRESIDENT, Louise Pound. 

First Vick-PrestpENT, Alfred M. Tozzer. 

SeconD VICE-PRESIDENT, J. Walter Fewkes. 

Treasurer, P. E. Goddard. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 

Epiror, Ruth Benedict. 

AssociaTE Epirors, George L. Kittredge, C.-Marius Barbeau, Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Gladys A. Reichard. 

Councitiors : for three years, J. R. Swanton, Stith Thompson, H. A. 
Bruce ; for two years, J. Frank Dobie, Edward Sapir, F. G. Speck ; for one 
year, A. L. Kroeber, Phillips Barry, Henry M. Belden. 

The following papers were then given : 

Presidential Address : A Comparative Study of a Spanish Version of the 
old Persian Tale of Goshti Fryana, Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

The Gullah Negroes of the South Carolina Coast, Reed Smith. 

A round-table discussion on European Elements in American Tales was 
carried on with the following contributors : Franz Boas, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, Edward Sapir, Reed Smith, Aurelio Espinosa, Truman Michelson, 
Frank Speck. 

The announcement of Professor Boas’ retirement as Editor of the Journal 
was followed by a rising vote of appreciation for his services. 
Gladys A. Reicnarp, Secretary. 




















NOTES AND QUERIES 


Teton Sioux Music. — In Volume 32 (1919) of this journal Miss Helen 
Roberts has given a review of Frances Densmore’s collection of Teton 
songs. The general questions of musical form upon which the reviewer 
touches are so important that it seems desirable to add a few notes on this 
subject. 

The study of form is not easy, because in transcriptions made from the 
phonograph, — and I presume that most of the material in Miss Densmore’s 
book has been so transcribed, — accents are not reliable, because mechani- 
cally accents are introduced on those tones that correspond to the rate of 
vibration of the diaphragm. The few repeated songs (Nos. 125, 132, 133, 
151, 173) show a considerable amount of freedom in the details of rhythm, 
partly due to the requirements of the words. Thus in No. 151, from the 
fourth measure on, the one version contains fourteen syllables, the other 
twelve, and consequently the thematic unit corresponding to this part of the 
song has two eighths less ‘n the second version. For this reason our divi- 
sion in measures is not well applicable and we are rather dealing with well 
defined phrases that end in a somewhat free drawn out coda. Much of this 
is obscured by Miss Densmore’s choice of measures. For instance, No. 125 
which has a perfectly clear regular 3/4 or 2/4 rhythm has been rendered not 
only in a very irregular division of time, but the identity of the rhythmic 
structure of the repeated theme is entirely obscured. We have here, as in many 
songs, a brief introduction (to the occurrence of which Miss Densmore 
calls attention occasionally) which is followed by the theme. I should be 
inclined to transcribe the song as follow : 
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No. 79 has a 6/4 introduction and continues in 7/4. It seems, however, 
likely that this is due to the fitting of the words to the theme, since the 
drum pursues the even rate of 6/4 to every group of 7/4. 




















wi hi-na-pe wan-la-ko lo wi hi-va- pe wan. 1a-ka nin we o he 


Asimilar phenomenon appears in No. 8, which consists of four themes, 
the first and last 9/4, the two middle one 8/4. The time for the voice is 
given as 104, for the drum 96. If the song is conceived as consisting of 
four parts, the nine part measures being equal in time to the eight part mea- 
sures and corresponding to the drum beats, the time for the voice would 
be 102. 
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The introduction appears also in No. 19, a song of perfectly regular struc- 
ture, except that in the third repetition the theme marked 3 consists of one 
half note f and one half note g flat. Since there is no text it is impossible to 
tell whether this change has reference to the words. Slight modifications 
appear also in the first measure of phrase 1. 
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An introduction is found also in No. 130, which runs evenly in 3/4 rhythm, 
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No. 90 may be reduced to a regular 5/4 rhythm with a brief introduction 
of one measure. 


No. 38 shows also extensions due to the text. The rhythm is clearly 7/8. 
The rhythmic repetitions are quite obscured in Miss Densmore’s rendering. 
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The influence of the coda and of the text appears very clearly in No. 57. 
The song is built up of a short phrase with a hold at the end. It is arbi- 
trary whether the phrase is written 2/4 or 3/4. The phrase 2 which does not 
lead to a close is analogous to 1, but is clearly in four part rhythm, while 
the repetition with the words 2 and 2' a is in five parts. 
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The structure of 22 which is apparently very irregular, may also be redu- 
ced to greater regularity by which at least the homology of the phrasing is 
preserved. Without the words the structure remains somewhat uncertain. 
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An introduction is found also in No. 130, which runs evenly in 3/4 rhythm. 
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No. 90 may be reduced to a regular 5/4 rhythm with a brief introduction 
of one measure. 








No. 38 shows also extensions due to the text. The rhythm is clearly 7/8. 
The rhythmic repetitions are quite obscured in Miss Densmore’s rendering. 
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The influence of the coda and of the text appears very clearly in No. 57. 
The song is built up of a short phrase with a hold at the end. It is arbi- 
trary whether the phrase is written 2/4 or 3/4. The phrase 2 which does not 
lead to a close is analogous to 1, but is clearly in four part rhythm, while 
the repetition with the words 2! and 2' a is in five parts. 


















































The structure of 22 which is apparently very irregular, may also be redu- 
ced to greater regularity by which at least the homology of the phrasing is 
preserved. Without the words the structure remains somewhat uncertain. 
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No. 131 may also simplified as follows : 



































ta- duy-Ke Ko ma-ku we-lo Ae 

As illustrated by the examples here given, many of the songs consist of a 
brief introduction, followed by a fundamental theme which is varied in 
rhythmic details and details of phrasing. The theme leads to a tonic. It is 
then repeated, leading with variation either to the same tonic, or to the 
lower fourth or fifth and finally to the lower octave. 
Franz Boas. 
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REVIEWS 


At THE GATEWAYS OF THE Day ; Tales and Legends from Hawaii, by Padraic 
Colum, illustrated by Juliette May Fraser. Published for the Hawaiian 
Legend and Folk-lore Commission by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven and London, 1924. 

HawauaN Lecenps by William Hyde Rice. Bulletin 3 of the Berenice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1923. 

More HawaulAN Fok Tags; a collection of native Legends and Traditions, 
with maps and illustrations, by Thomas G. Thrum. Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1923. 

HawallAN Historica Lecenns, by William D. Westervelt. Illustrated. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and London, 1923. 

Four new collections of Hawaiian stories have come from the press the 
last two years with the object of making more accessible to English readers 
the traditions of the Hawaiian people. 

It is mainly through Mr. Westervelt’s four earlier books of tales that 
Hawaiian legendary material has been known in Europe. This fifth publica- 
tion, called ‘* historical ”, includes such diverse matter as the legends of 
the culture-hero Maui ; the Hawaiian version of the quest for the water of 
life ; tales of the migrations of Hawaii-loa, Ulu and Moikeha, whose names 
head old Hawaiian genealogies ; besides accounts of such modern events as 
the landing of Captain Cook, the overthrow of the taboo system, and epi- 
sodes in the life of Kaméhaméha. None of this is new material, but it is 
useful in this compact form. Mr. Westervelt does not refer the reader to his 
sources, and he sometimes takes what seem like personal liberties with his 
material. In the story of Paau, for example, when Paau’s son is accused of 
eating stolen fruit, instead of the angry father demanding the terrible exone- 
ration, the child himself exclaims, ‘*‘ Cut open my stomach, oh, my uncle, 
and I shall be proved innocent ! ” — a form of nobility which does not 
follow Polynesian tradition. Similarly the detail of the ‘‘ Splintered Paddle” 
differs considerably from the version Miss Green has from modern folk 
sources. Mr. Westervelt has done excellent work for Hawaiian tradition and 
this new volume bespeaks his continued efficiency in such service. 

The interest and value of Mr. Rice’s unique book of legends is so great 
that one must hope more of his collection remains to be published posthu- 
mously and certainly that the Bishop Museum will later edit the Hawaiian 
texts of these admirable stories. No finer version exists in print than these 
of the Goddess Pele, the Rolling Island, the Menehune. No less valuable are 
those tales which supplement well-known versions in the Fornander col- 
lection. This is particularly true of the story of Kana, which contains much 
fresh material about the birth and upbringing of the two famous Hawaiian 
kupua, Kana and Niheu, known to romantic fame chiefly through the 
‘* Helen of Troy ” episode of the rescue of Hina. Mr. Rice’s Pakaa story 
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follows Fornander only in the last part; the first part appears for the first 
time here and in Thrum’s new collection. In both collections also the 
traditional Hawaiian story of the flute-god’s wooing (Grey’s Hinemoa, the 
Maiden of Rotorua, in New Zealand) appears for the first time in accessible 
form. I have from Miss Green a quite different version, as also a shorter 
rendering (still unpublished) of the Rolling Island which agrees with the 
main thread of this, and a brief satiric variant of the ‘* Jonah and the 
whale ” story with which Mr. Rice ends his collection. As a translator 
Mr. Rice is admirable. He keeps close to his original. He is not satisfied 
with anything but the best possible version of his story and one strictly 
true to Hawaiian life and thought. 

Mr. Thrum is also an able transmitter of things Hawaiian, through life- 
long acquaintance with the language and life of the people. The present 
volume, made up as it is from a number of contributors, is of unequal 
value. Mr. Westervelt’s two admirable stories, for example, have already 
appeared in his Legends of Old Honolulu. But much of the material is of 
fresh interest. There is a useful reprint of the Paao story after the old tradi- 
tion established by the Hawaiian scholar Kamakau. There is a formulation 
(with map) of Fornander’s theory of the Polynesian migrations and their 
dates, fixed by means of comparative genealogies reckoned on the old scale 
of twenty-five years to a generation. There are some new translations or 
reprints from inaccessible sources of semi-historical tales like that of Ola 
(also in Rice), the tale of Umi’s necklace and legends, from the island of 
Maui. There are folk tales like that of the Rolling Head and of the Lizard 
woman’s fight with Pele. Especially important are those selections which 
throw light upon old custom and belief like Kukaniloko, the stories of temple- 
building and temple-worship, the Wizard Stones and the Menebune. 

Mr. Padraic Colum’s book of tales confessedly fills quite another purpose 
than the discovery of fresh texts or the comparison of variants. As a medium 
for the transmission to English-speaking youth of the story lore of Hawaii, 
it would be hard to imagine a more perfect rendering. Perfect collaboration 
on the part of publisher and illustrator have but embellished the work of a 
master of story-telling. One familiar with the Fornander texts will see how 
strictly for the most part Mr. Colum has followed the traditional Hawaiian 
version and how justly his poetical renderings convey the mystifying origi- 
nal. When occasionally the trick of the composer encroaches upon the 
text, as when the kite god is interpolated into the legend of Hiku and Kauelu, 
such encroachment is scrupulously noted. As to the problem of hospitality 
raised against this story, a reference to its New Zealand equivalent, Pare and 
Hutu, will show the explanation of an inequality of rank to be the correct 
one. Mr. Colum moves carefully in unfamiliar places and respects the ghost 
world to which he is a stranger. He refuses to tamper with the mystery of 
the Moo as lizard or dragon. He is even a little alarmed at the unplausibil- 
ity of setting a Polynesian fire inside a fish. I am inclined to believe 
myself that this ‘* fire” is a foreign innovation in the Punia story, for in 
local legends of the ‘‘ shark war ” the monster fish is killed by propping 
open the jaws (as in this story) and then rubbing a horny back against the 
inside of the mouth, an uncouth animalism out of keeping with the human- 
ized story. 
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All this legendary material bears the mark of a more glorious past when 
story-telling formed a pastime of court life. [t survives to-day only through 
tolk transmission. The Fornander collection of course comes closest to this 
ancient past. It not only preserves the Hawaiian texts but preserves them in 
astyle closer to the art as developed of old by competitors for the praise of 
gods. In these modern collections, song is almost entirely lacking. There 
are also certain set forms of phrase which only the older composers handle 
freely. Traditional tales take on local accretions and are applied popularly 
as place legends. Again, episodes become more and more common property 
and are repeated from story to story. Thrum’s Oahu version of the episode 
in which the guardian uncles select a flawless wife for Keanini, is found in 
Fornander of Paka who was brought up in Paliuli. The episode of the faith- 
less husband, first recorded in Ellis’s story of the founding of the Areois 
society in Tahiti and familiar in Hawaii as forming the ending of Haleole’s 
Laieikawai, concludes both the Aukele story and another minor romance in 
Thrum’s collection. The winning of a race against tremendous odds by the 
introduction of the sprit-sail occurs in Westervelt’s Moikeha story as a bride 
race and in both Rice’s and Thrum’s Pakaa taie as a bet for fish. The 
struggle with a huge bird which forms an episode ofthe Aukele story occurs 
in fragmentary form in Westervelt’s Lepe-a-Moa. In Colum’s version of this 
same story, is it quite clear that in his search for the water of life Aukele is 
making his way through space muchas, in Milton’s picture, Satan wings his 
way to earth ? In Fornander, lessons in flying precede the expedition. Wes- 
tervelt errs, I think, in making the sorceress pick up Aukele’s magic ‘< skirt ” 
to use as a weapon of destruction instead of shaking her own, which, the 
supposition is, she derives from the same ancestral stock. Compare the 
storm raised by Laieikawai by the same method in chapter 26 of Haleole’s 
romance. Is not this ‘* skirt” or ‘‘ pa-w” of the storm goddess to be collat- 
ed with the ‘‘ aegis” of western legend ? Some writers argue that the res- 
pect paid to the aegis as a storm-producing object forbids our looking for 
its origin in a mere goat-skin, to which the derivation of the word seems to 
point ; but I suppose in a pastoral community where skins serve as clothing, 
the goat-skin would be as good a wonder-working object as the Polynesian 
bark-cloth, its powers being due to contagious magic through the body of 
the goddess and hence useful as the manifestation of the goddess, like 
Aukele’s gift from the Moo. 

All this background of Hawaiian story is in its more genuine shape diffi- 
cult of assimilation to the European imagination, although a Hawaiian 
audience enters into the spirit of an Arabian Nights’ tale as if breathing 
native air. Hence the tendency is to smooth and humanize and soften, to 
lose the meaning of old customs, to incorporate European material and 
impose European motives. Thus any collection of Hawaiian folk-tale must 
be accepted at its present value as a mere reconstruction of the art of the 
past, however useful it is as an expression of the folk art of to-day. 
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